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PREFACE, 


THE matters here treated have been on my 
mind and heart for many years. Heart-sicken- 
ing facts have come to my notice within the 
past few months, and I feel it my duty to send 
out this warning in regard to what I consider 
the first and greatest danger of our family and 
national life. I believe the prevention or de- 
struction of unborn human life to be, pre-emi- 
nently, ke American sin, and that, if not checked, 
it will sooner or later be our calamity. This 
sin has its roots in a low and false idea of mar- 
‘riage on the part of some, and in others it is 
fostered by false standards of modesty. 

On our statute books are excellent and ample © 
laws bearing upon this crime, but public opinion 
is such that these laws are nearly a dead letter. 

This appeal is made to the middle class—the 
rank and file of Americans—because they are 
the makers of public opinion, and because they 
are, often unwittingly, the principal offenders. 

It is understood that preachers find it easier 
and more agreeable to denounce the -sins of: 
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other times, places, and castes than those to 
which they themselves belong; how difficult 
and unpleasant a task it is to do the contrary I 
never before realized ; my courage has nearly 
failed me many times. 

One may easily denounce the Mormons, be- 
cause they are far away, and their peculiar sin is 
not shared by one’s audience. 

It is not a very difficult matter to work 
against intemperance, because the drunkard has 
little part in the moulding of popular sentiment ; 
but to use voice or pen in matters the free 
treatment of which must touch and grieve many 
whom one meets inthe daily round of social 
and industrial relations, many even of those 
whom one holds near and dear, is not only a 
bitter and ungracious task, but also a most deli- 
cate one. 

It was intended to give some statistics as to 
the spread of the evils touched upon, and to 
furnish more illustrations of them ; but it is 
almost impossible to- obtain really trustworthy 
statistics, and the estimates made by medical 
professors and others who have referred to this 
crime are so appalling that the public is hardly 
prepared to receive them, and might derive 
more harm than benefit from seeing them in 
print. After carefully sifting the illustrations, 
there are but few left which may be used with- 
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out grieving many who would see, or think 
they saw, themselves in the persons men- 
tioned. 

As these pages have been written there has 
crowded upon me a company of those who were 
not used as illustrations, and the number has 
grown until the sad and reproachful faces have 
haunted me like a nightmare. 

While it has not been possible to treat this 
subject in such a way as to make the whole 
book suitable for reading aloud before a mixed 
company, yet there has been an honest en- 
deavor to avoid that which might arouse or 
foster impure fancies, or offend a well-balanced 
judgment and refined taste. Some most excel- 
lent people will doubtless feel that it had been 
better to leave some points covered by the 
cloak which society, if not charity, throws over 
them ; but if such might have knowledge of all 
the facts possessed by the writer, there is little 
doubt that many of them would wish the matter 
probed more deeply still. 

Others may feel that undue space is given to 
side questions, such as woman’s work, home- 
making, the higher education of women, etc. 
All that concerns woman’s education and em- 
ployment has an important bearing, near or re- 
mote, on the question of maternity, and it is im- 
possible to treat the sin against parenthood 
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without touching upon what is called the 
Woman Question. 

I am not a pessimist—quite the contrary. 
However doubtful the present may seem, I feel 
confident of the ultimate future ; whatever may 
_ be the sins and shortcomings of society to-day, 

I believe those of a century ago were graver and 
more numerous. 

A large share of the American sin is the re- 
sult of ignorance of the laws of parenthood. I 
am so confident of the strength of character and 
the common-sense of the average American, 
that I am sure that very many of them will only 
need to be shown their mistakes in their theory 
and practice of marriage in order to set about 
correcting them. We Americans are an intense 
people ; if we surpass other peoples in some 
forms of foolishness and vice, we are at least 
teachable, and when we really undertake a re- 
form, I believe we excel most others in the 
thoroughness of our work. 

This little book can scarcely be said to have 
been written—it has simply grown. The first 
intention was to make a good-sized tract ; that 
grew into the dimensions of a pamphlet, and 
that finally developed intoa little book, which 
has been writtenin odd moments from a busy 

life, much of the work having been done when 
head and hand were in need of rest ; further- 
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more, the author is a physician and not a writer, 
and this little book makes no pretensions to 
literary merit. There is also no attempt to ex- . 
haust the subject—this is simply a cry of warn- 
ing, which is intended to set people to thinking 
and to bespeak their respect and attention for 
that which others will doubtless, in time, ex- 
press to them by voice or pen much better than 
1 could. It is earnestly hoped that this warn- 
ing may reach many readers, and to this end 
the endeavor has been made to avoid wearisome 
statistics and the more purely scientific phases of 
the subject, which might not appeal to the aver- 
age mind. : 

If these few pages may lend the smallest aid 
to the task of arousing popular interest in hered- 
ity as related to the family, and in the latter 
as related to the future of our country, they 
will have done their appointed work, and amply 
repaid the one who sent them forth. 


241 Boylston St., H. S. POMEROY. 
Boston, December, 1886. 
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PREFPATORY- NOTE. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS ApDpDIS EMMET, M.D., 
LL.D., Surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital of 
the State of New York; ex-President of the 
American Gynecological Society and New 
York Obstetrical Society ; Honorary Fellow or 
Member of the Obstetrical Societies of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, Little Rock, Berlin, 
and Edinburgh, of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, Medical Societies of the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, etc., in 
his ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Gynzecology,’’ 
third edition, 1884, pp. 24 and 25, says: ‘If 
we could attain this perfect physical develop- 
ment, might we not hope the marriage state 
would become more exalted with our people, 
among whom divorce is so rife, and nearer the 
bond which the Almighty evidently intended 
should exist? Is it not our only hope that 
women may thus be rendered better fitted and 
more willing to accept the duties of maternity ? 
The healthy instincts of nature would then 
gradually wean back the hosts of women who 
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have degraded themselves in their marriage rela- 
tion, and have rendered what should have been 
a righteous mission a state of constant sin 
against the laws of nature. With due respect 
for decency, we can only refer to the various 
means employed to prevent conception, and to 
the frightful frequency of the practice of crim- 
inal abortion. Can any one accustomed to 
treating the diseases of women say in truth the 
statement is exaggerated that we see on any 
one day more sorrow and misery resulting from 
the abuse of the marriage state than would be 
found in a month from uncomplicated child- 
bearing ? No one escapes, for sooner or later 
Nature will exact a grievous penalty for every 
violation of her laws. 

‘“* There lies a great missionary field through- 
out our land, and one in which only the medical 
profession can accomplish anything toward 
bringing about a healthier moral tone in regard 
to the marital state, and it is equally applicable 
to both man and wife. But before we can exer- 
cise the full influence we shall have to purify 
our own ranks, for we have many wolves in 
sheep’s clothing among us. If the testimony 
of the sufferers is to be accepted, it is evident 
that we have more abortionists in the profession 
than out of it. Moreover, there are too many 
who, through ignorance of the consequence or 
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from indifference, yield a quasi consent to, and 
sometimes even recommend the employment of, 
means to prevent conception. 

** As a profession, we shall be judged derelict 
if we do not instruct the masses in regard to 
these matters, and in the proper mode of edu- 
cating the females of the coming generation.”’ 

This matter was not in the previous editions 
of the book, and I was not aware of its exist- 
ence until a few weeks ago, when, in conver- 
sation with him, [I learned of his interest in the 
subject, and spoke of the book I had just writ- 
ten. Dr. Emmet at once referred me to what 
I have above quoted as expressing his views on 
this delicate and important subject. 

I begged that he would read some parts of 
my manuscript and make some expression in re- 
gard to its pertinence and propriety. I also re- 
quested that he would state the position of our 
Catholic population in regard to the sins which 
I had touched upon. 

In reply I received the following letter, 
which, the personal portions being omitted, I 
have his permission to insert here. 

‘89 MADISON AVENUE, N. ne 
June 8, 1887. 

‘¢DEAR SiR: I have gone over your manu- 
script from beginning to the end, and particu- 
larly the chapters designated by you. 
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‘‘ You have stated the case in as strong terms 
as could be done in a work written chiefly for 
the public. I sincerely hope that it may bring 
forth good fruit, but I have my doubts. Those 
who take means to prevent conception, or who 
seek the aid of the abortionist, are not, as a 
rule, ignorant, but they are indifferent as to all 
religious obligation. I have been in practice 
over thirty-six years, and for twenty-six years 
it has been devoted entirely to the treatment of 
the diseases peculiar to women. As a result 
of this experience, I can in all truth state the 
fact that these sins are not committed by the 
Jews or Catholics. I cannot recall a single in- 
stance of either practice where the individual 
lived up to her belief ; so long as she was what 
the Catholics term ‘ practical’ in practice they 
were pure. Every Jew and every Catholic is 
taught the duties of married life. Each child 
born is accepted as an additional evidence of 
God’s especial favor. The Catholic is taught - 
to regard marriage as one of the sacraments, 
and the slightest deviation from all pertaining 
to such a belief is a mortal sin. . .. 

‘““T honestly wish you success in your crusade 
against these sins of the people, but nothing can 
be accomplished unless you have the aid of the 
Protestant clergymen. They must take the 
next generation in hand and sow the seed 
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deeper, for only through the love of God can 

these sins be removed, or, rather, it will be the 

only safeguard against the practice; with the 

present generation, I fear nothing can be done. 
* Yours truly, 


‘“ THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, 
**Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, Boston, Mass.’’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


In order that this book may be read with- 
benefit, it will be necessary for the reader to 
understand and appreciate the aim and motives 
of the author. This cannot be said of all books, 
though it must be said of some, and said with 
emphasis of a few. The special reason in this 
instance will be presented. The subjects here- 
_ In treated are seldom discussed even in conver- 
sation, rarely with earnestness, thoroughness, 
and completeness by voice or pen, never in 
presence of a mixed audience or on pages in- 
tended for ordinary readers. Among refined 
people, at least, the matters involved are re- 
served for private investigation and reflection. 
And inasmuch as sources of knowledge and 
methods of .research are not open and familiar 
to many, and silence is preserved concerning 
them, they fail to be considered, and the results 
are error, vice, and often crime, and consequent 
injury and misery. Among men of intellectual 
and moral culture it is commonly supposed to 
be a mark of delicacy not to refer to the topics 
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of this treatise without a special occasion and a 
serious reason ; among women of the same kind’ 
and degree of culture it is deemed to be a mark 
of true modesty. Between men and women of 
this class they are never mooted. 

To such persons it may be said, there is occa- 
sion and there are many serious reasons for a 
candid, careful, and complete consideration of 
- these matters always, and especially at the 
present time. “The reasons are such as to re- 
quire the surrender of reserve and the breach 
of reticence. And this need not impair the 
purity of a true refinement nor the delicacy of 
a true modesty. This book may be an aid to 
the formation of a right judgment, a guide to 
correct practice, a help to the exertion of a 
salutary influence upon those who in ignorance 
-and error sadly need to be enlightened and 
directed. It is published; but nevertheless 
may be regarded as a private communication. 
It can be read in solitude, it can be passed to 
the hands of those who may peruse it alone. 

It is admitted that, under present conditions, 
because of the notions and habits which prevail 
among us, it is difficult to treat such subjects 
with plainness and fulness. It must be con- 
ceded that it is impossible to do this without in- 
curring criticism and censure. Nevertheless 
the exigency may demand the courage and 
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fidelity which do not shrink from popular judg- 
ment, and even condemnation. There should, 
indeed, be no challenge given to criticism, nor 
any careless disregard of common opinion and 
feeling. The spirit and form of the treatise 
should be calm, refined, and judicious, even if 
it must be earnest and intense. 

It is worth while, however, to inquire how it 
has come to be true that matters which are so 
central in our physical life, so essential in their 
relation to the condition, character, career, and 
destiny of every individual, so fundamental and 
vital to every institution and interest of society, 
cannot be ‘‘ even so much as named among us.”’ 
This fact alone is one of the most significant 
among the many indications that human nature 
has been strangely inverted and foully cor- 
rupted. But yet another fact remains. Veil 
these matters from our eyes as we may, they 
stare upon us in their manifest consequences. 
They are thrust on us constantly in our streets. 
We can scarcely unfold a single page of our 
public journals but they glare upon us. 

Toa very large number of those who com- 
monly make objection to works of this order, 
or public addresses on these topics, as indeli- 
cate, if not impure, it is not important to make 
an explanation, much less an apology. They 
are too often moved by prejudice and senti- 
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ment, the latter as. irrational as the former. 
This is evident from their lack of consistency. 
Every thorough teacher of righteousness who 
has been pressed by a conviction of duty to re- 
fer with severe cautiousness to these topics in 
public assemblies has learned of expressions of 
opinion and feeling not-complimentary to his 
judgment and taste. Yet he has been able to 
discover that among his least lenient judges are 
men who do not always obey the precept, “* Let 
no filthy communication proceed out of your 
- mouth ;’’ women who are familiar with a cer- 
tain sort of French romances ;. men and women 
who sit together before the stage, on which the 
actresses appear certainly not ‘‘clothed,’’ if 
they are ‘‘in their right mind.’’ They are 
forced to think that there may be a form of 
modesty which is really spurious, and that 
fault-finding may be retaliation for fault found 
and set forth to the wounding of the heart 
through the conscience. 

There may be many who will think the author 
impertinent in addressing them on such matters. 
Let it be remembered by them that he aims to 
enlighten their ignorance, correct their mis- 
takes, save them from crime, warn them of peril, 
and rescue them, and others through them, 
from physical and moral injury and suffering, 
They have their protection. They are not 
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compelled to read what he has written. It is 
now generally conceded that one of the inalien- 
able rights of man is “‘ the liberty of prophesy- 
ing.”’ All profound moralists affirm that it is 
not only the privilege but the duty of a man 
who knows what others do not know, yet need 
to know, to teach them; who sees the wrong 
they. do not see, and yet commit, to correct 
them ; who perceives the peril they donot dis- 
cern, yet rush upon, to warn them; who antici- 
pates the ruin they do not forecast, yet surely 
go to meet, to save them. Woe to him if he 
shuns the duty! Inthe end the sting ofa just 
conscience, the condemnation of just men, and 
the judgment of a just God will find him. 

According to the ethical principles accepted 
by the medical societies, every physician is re- 
quired to make known any remedy he may have 
discovered or applied successfully, and is ex- 
pelled if he does not. Why? Plainly because 
it is the duty of the members of the profession 
to relieve suffering, preserve and prolong life. 
According to the same principles, is it not the 
duty of the physician to disclose the tendencies 
of certain practices to cause suffering, shorten 
and terminate life ? 

It is commonly expected of physicians by 
their patients that they shall give instruction 
and directions in respect to general hygiene. 
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It is expected of them by the community that 
they shall give information and counsel concern- 
ing sanitary measures and appliances. The 
motive is a desire for the preservation of health. 
It is clear, then, that common-sense affirms the 
duty of the physician to prevent as well as cure 
disease, or assist nature to effect the cure. The 
depth of the conviction from which this affirma- 
tion proceeds is evident from the fact that it is 
made notwithstanding it appears to require the 
practitioner to reduce his practice, the laborer 
to forego his occupation. But we have come 
to understand that an occupation is a service, 
and is primarily for the benefit of those who are 
served, and not of him who serves. Yet ‘the 
good and faithful servant’’ has his reward, first 
in his service, and then for it. Certainly he 
must have bread, and in the long run he will 
get it. Even in this world, which is supposed 
to have gone awry, the true man is sooner or 
later understood, appreciated, and fairly re- 
warded. His ‘‘ bread and water are sure.” If 
occasionally it is true that the faithful man must 
meet and bear popular prejudice and passion 
while withstanding the people for their good, 
and they threaten to keep back his bread, well, 
then, ‘it is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone.”’ 

If, then, it is allowed to be the duty of the 
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physician to direct us in the care and use of our 
bodily powers, in order to the preservation and 
support of health and vigor, it certainly must 
be implied that he shall give us directions con- 
cerning the most fundamental of these powers— 
namely, the reproductive. If any one does not 
know and is willing to know how central these 
are in the economy of the body, let him read a 
simple elementary treatise on biology. He 
should carefully note all that is taught about 
the principles of classification. When he finds 
that these are natural and not arbitrary, dis- 
covered and not invented, and that they are ob- 
tained from careful observation of all the organs 
of the body, in all their relations, functions, 
sympathies, and harmonies, he will be prepared 
to appreciate the significance of these in con- 
nection with the defence and maintenance of life 
and vigor. If classification proceeds upon the 
most essential likenesses, and these are most 
intimately associated with the operations of the 
organism as a whole, and are the peculiarities 
of the generative organs, then it is very evident 
that there must be the utmost peril to health 
and vigor in abuses of these, and the absolute 
conditions of the preservation of health and 
promotion of vigor must be a jealous care and 
normal use of them as indicated by their end 
and aim in the individual and the race. If it be 
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conceded that several organs of the body have 
primary and also secondary ends, the latter per- 
taining to the social life of the individual, so 
that there may be more than one use for them, 
still it is true that the secondary must never 
supersede, much less defeat the primary. 

On general principles, we commonly affirm 
‘that it is not safe to defeat the course of nature. 
On physiological principles inductively estab- 
lished, we must affirm that it is extremely dan- 
gerous. In view of the facts of clinical obser- 

vation, we are bound to affirm that it is, at least 
by most methods, critically injurious. The 
guardians of the life and health of the people 
ought to tell them this. 

The author is a physician and surgeon in gen- 
eral and special practice. He has had the ad- 
vantages of training in a College of Arts, and 
all the helps to a thorough equipment for the 
functions of his profession. He has studied 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, pathology, ma- 
teria medica, surgery, etc., in the medical de- 
partments of two universities in this country 
and in Europe. He has had experience in 
domestic and hospital service at home and 
abroad. He is a specialist in knowledge and 
skill in the treatment of disorders of the organs 
to which reference is made in this work. He 
is now engaged in constant and varied practice. 
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He knows the facts he adduces.. He knows the 
habits of multitudes, and either observes or 
learns the consequences. He has been led to 
inquire extensively of other practitioners that 
he might gather other facts of the same order, 
to which he might refer in a published work 
without the possibility of enabling any reader 
to trace or even suspect their connection with 
persons. His confidential relations have made 
this precaution necessary. Where it has been 
practicable, he has made use of facts within the 
sphere of his own observation. Seeing that he 
has been in service in many places, and on two 
widely-separated continents, it is not within the 
province of the reader to attach any example 
cited to any given individual. 

The physician has not merely a professional 
relation to these matters.. He cannot divest 
himself of his ianhood, but must conduct him- 
self in all his relations according to the demands 
of all its elements. He is bound by the moral 
law, and isa neighbor and a citizen, and must 
have a concern for the moral health of the indi- 
vidual and the community. No institutions are 
more fundamental to this than marriage and the 
family, and the integrity of the latter is depen- 
dent on the completeness of the former. 

The family is the first and most essential 
school for the education and training of the 
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young into all the qualities of a perfect man- 
hood, the general and special preparation for 
the fulfilment of the duties and enjoyment of 
the privileges which are implied in the various 
relations of our complex life. Marriage is 
necessary to the existence of the family and the 
attainment of its moral ends. A true marriage, 
truly fulfilled, is necessary to the perfect family 
and its effectiveness for its moral functions. 
Whatever impairs the integrity of marriage mars 
the family and defeats its objects. Animals 
may not mate, or they may mate temporarily. 
Instinct moves them simply to propagation ; 
or when the care of both parents is necessary 
to offspring, they do mate and provide the nur- 
CULE here 

For reproduction, men need not mate. For 
the care of offspring, they must. And for the 
proper care of intellectual and moral offspring, 
they must mate permanently. This is the judg- 
ment of the civilized world, and needs not to 
be reconsidered. Some things are settled in 
this late period of the experience of the best 
portion of our race. 

Those, then, who are not willing to become 
parents ought not to marry. Those who are 
not willing to consecrate marriage to the family, 
and the family to its high ends, ought not to 
marry. 
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It is conceded, in view of the various ele- 
ments of human nature, that marriage may have 
other ends than the propagation of offspring, 
and the education of moral persons for private 
and public life and its relations may afford the 
means for the attainment of those ends. But 
the incidental issues of an institution are surely 
compatible with its primary intention, and 
should be sought in connection with and mainly 
through the accomplishment of that. Those 
who cannot enter into a completely congenial 
marriage, and therefore refuse to accept one 
imperfect or revolting, must substitute for it 
such pure relations as are analogous in their 
effects on character and the conduct of life. 
Those who are incapable of bearing children 
must supplement their imperfect state by sim- 
ilar relations. The exceptional, however, fur- 
nishes no criterion for the general and normal. 

To enter marriage with a purpose to defeat 
its primary end is to violate it. Those who 
pervert it inevitably degrade themselves. They 
sink from the plane of an intellectual and spir- 
itual relation into a connection beneath their 
nature as a whole. They surrender to a part 
which is the humblest, and which out of its 
proper adjustment to the noblest not only be- 
comes the lowest, but ceases to be human at all, 
and lapses into the purely animal. So long as 
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the aim is upward the whole nature is elevated. 
This is true even when there is a physical bar 
to the accomplishment of the intended aim. 

If the desire be to avoid offspring, neverthe- 
less, the purpose is not always effective. The 
result is, that parentage is not intentional when 
it occurs. According to the principles of hered- 
ity, so far as they are at present understood, it 
would seem that this must tend to incomplete- 
ness of offspring. It is well known that the 
mental state of parents modifies the condition 
‘of children, physical, mental, and moral. An 
infant born under such a mental state as repug- 
nance to offspring in the parent is to be pitied. 
It is almost as forlorn as an orphan. Well is it 
that nature has implanted instincts in those who 
are ‘‘ without natural affection,’’ otherwise it 
would go hard with the poor little waifs, the 
‘creatures of accident,’ in too literal a sense. 
The struggle of life, as life now is, is surely 
hard enough to accept without the added ca- 
lamity of such an introduction to it. 

The statesman and patriot has much to make 
him anxious for the future welfare of communi- 
ties. The persons who have the material and 
intellectual resources for the best service in 
rearing children and fitting them for society 
and citizenship are more and more neglecting 
the duty. Those who have the benefit of a 
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good mental and moral inheritance are not be- 
queathing it. Others are multiplying. The 
majority soon will take possession with its evil 
heritage. Heredity will work against the spir- 
itual forces which are striving to elevate and 
bless the individual, the nation, and the race. 

Religious people have especial need to con- 
sider these things. Piety may not be inherited, 
but it is favored by many elements and tenden- 
cies of our nature which are inherited. The 
organized agencies for the religious instruction 
and culture of mankind have not usually been 
composed and energized by those who are in- 
corporated from without, but developed from 
within. The family is the source of the Church, 
and enters it as a unit of its life, a solid factor 
in its organism. For this reason all teachers of 
religion should manifest their cordial sympathy 
and give their hearty support to the sociologists 
who are endeavoring to secure the integrity and 
purity of marriage, to devote it to the family, 
and so conserve its high ends, and accordingly 
aim to instruct and guide, to caution and warn, 
the people in respect of the uses and abuses of 
these fundamental and sacred institutions. 


JosepH T. DURYEA. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FAMILY AND THE STATE. 


THE production and preservation of the indi- 
vidual is the common task of the family and the 
State. In this responsibility they are some- 
- thing more than mere partners, for in a numer- 
ous and complex society like ours ot to-day, 
each is absolutely dependent upon the other. 
The production and preservation of the indi- 
vidual is not simply their responsibility, it is 
their first and greatest one. They are also 
vitally interested in the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual ; but in order to his satisfactory cultiva- 
tion, he must be well born, and his early years 
must be guarded as only the family and the 
State, working together, can guard them. 

It would seem like a waste of words to multi- 
ply them in the effort to prove the mutual de- 
pendence of the family and the State, and yet 
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each seems wofully ignorant of, or, at least, 
indifferent to its responsibility to the other. 

The family cannot thrive except under the 
protection and help of the State, and the latter 
cannot exist except as the whole, of which the 
families are the parts. 

On every side we hear complaints of the sins 
and shortcomings of the State. Those who find 
fault seem to forget that they are themselves a 
part of that of which they complain, and that 
the character of the whole is but the resultant 
of the character of the parts. 

In a republic all civil reform must have its 
_ roots in reform of the individual and the family. 
Tracing a reform back to its source, we find 
that an officer of the law carries out the orders 
of the; executive, the executive carries out the 
provisions of the law, the law is an expression 
of the will of the Legislature, the Legislature is 
elected by the voter, and the voter’s will is 
usually the expression of his birth and home 
training. And so we may trace reform back to 
the nursery. I shall endeavor in these pages 
to show that reform may be traced still farther 
back, or, rather, that preform lies back of 
reform. 

If all who have the right.to help make the 
laws and secure their enforcement should have 
an interest in voting, and vote intelligently and 
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conscientiously, all would be well, or, at least, 
vastly better than it is ; but this is not the case. 
Many of our most intelligent citizens seldom or 
never vote, and one political party might almost 
be ‘called the Fair Weather Party, for it. is 
almost sure of defeat in an election held ona 
stormy day. A New York physician boasted 
to me last year that he should not vote, but 
that he was sure his party would win. He did 
not vote. His party did not win, and it met 
defeat because he, and thousands of others like 
him, trusted that some one else would do for 
them that which they were unwilling to do for 
themselves. There recently came to my notice 
a case where there were seven voters in one 
house, and but two of them voted on election 
day. The other five might have voted if they 
had been provident, and had felt willing to 
make a small sacrifice of convenience to duty. ° 
There are two kinds of voters—those made by 
hand and those turned out by machinery. The 
former is liable not to vote at all, the latter is 
almost sure to vote once, and we are thankful 
if he does not vote ‘‘ early and often’’ in the 
same election. 

We can never have satisfactory laws which 
shall be vigorously executed until each home in 
the land becomes an institution for rearing and 
educating intelligent, conscientious voters who 
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will be ashamed not to vote when it is possible 
to do so. 

The indifferent citizen does the State a double 
wrong when he neglects to vote; he fails to 
make good laws, and he fails to support them 
heartily when others have passed them ; for 
the non-voting citizen is usually a lukewarm 
growler, and feels but a half-hearted interest in 
laws which are not of his making. 

I asked a very intelligent lawyer why it was 
that certain forms of crimes flourished while 
there were stringent laws for the punishment 
of them. His reply was substantially as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Those laws never expressed public 
opinion, not even that of the Legislature which 
passed them. One or two legislators, it may 
be, had a conscientious desire for them ; they 
framed and introduced them, and their fellow- 
legislators, either through good nature voted 
for them or through indifference failed to op- 
pose them. As those laws never represented 
the conscience and will of the public, they are 
practically a dead letter.’’ Accordingly, con- 
science and will must lie behind the law, and 
birth and nursery training lie behind them, and 
so we are again brought back to the family as 
the-source of civil order and prosperity. 

It would seem as though the State would be 
the careful guardian of the family, yet these 
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same dead-letter laws *—if it be proper to call 
that dead which never was alive—are intended 
to prevent the wholesale destruction of the em- 
bryo citizen, and the debasement of the whole 
family relation. 

“We are happy in that Church and State are 
separate ; we are unfortunate in that family and 
State are not enough united. They belong 
together, and neither can become prosperous 
and effective apart fromthe other. If the family 
neglect its duty to the State, it may be proper 
for the Church to stir the family up to its duty 
in this respect, because only as it bears its share 
of the burden of government can it hope to 
have the protection which the enforcement of 
wise laws alone can give. 

It is a discredit to the intelligence and wisdom 
of the heads of families among what are called 
the better classes, that very few of them attend 
caucuses, and many of them seldom vote. No 
one has aright to complain of the laws or of 
their non-enforcement so long as he is neglect- 
ing his opportunity for helping to bring about 
a better state of things. Its foolish to say that 
the case is hopeless. There is enough virtue 
and manhood among the voters of this country 
to secure and enforce ample laws for the protec- 


* See Appendix. - 
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tion of the interests of our homes, if only the 
virtue and the manhood would take courage 
and combine for a common end. 

Impure literature, coarse and debasing illus- 
trations of still more coarse and debasing stories 
and items, ‘‘ doctors’’’ signs which advertise 
to the initiated that, for a price, the healing art 
will be prostituted to the lowest ends, flourish 
in nearly all our cities and large villages. Our 
leading newspapers, many of them, at least, 
regularly print advertisements which are but 
thinly-disguised invitations to crime, and among 
a certain class of shops, which are supposed to 
bear a relation to the office of the Good Samar- 
itan, it would probably be difficult to find one 
which did not deal in that which the law of the 
land and the laws of most of our States and 
Territories make it a penal offence to adver- 
tise or sell.* 


*I referred to this in conversation with a very intelligent 
young man who is a clerk in one of these shops in a large vil- 
lage in one of our Middle States. He assured me that repre- 
sentative people, women as well as men, freely and unblushingly 
bought such articles at his store. He added that he did not be- 
lieve the law of his State made such sale illegal. I find that 
this State has more stringent laws on this matter than any other 
State or Territory, ¢¢ deine there a criminal offence to own such 
articles, even though they be not disposed of by sale or gift! 1 at- 
tempted to gather some accurate statistics in regard to the illegal 
sale of such goods, but at the very outset I found so appalling 
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And last, but not least, it would be difficult 
to find a hamlet in the country or astreet ina 
city where unborn children had not been de- 
stroyed by those who were bound by every law 
of God and man to cherish and protect them! 

With the law nearly a dead letter, with the 
worse class of the medical profession arrayed 
on the side of evil and the better class of the 
profession mostly silent, with the press and the 
pulpit mostly following the priest and the 
Levite in passing by on the other side, and with 
the crime flourishing in places high in society 
and the Church, what can be done? Surely it 
is time that we realize the vital interests which 
are common to the family and the State, and 
the grave danger, if not disaster, which must 
await us if we long neglect them. If the family 
suffers from the neglect of the State, it is no 
less true and important that the State is imper- 
illed by the neglect of the family. It is coming 
to the pass that our voters—and so our law- 
makers and rulers, indirectly, if not directly— 
come more and more from the lowest class, 
because that class is able and willing to have 
children, while the so-called better classes seem 
not to be. 


a state of things that it seemed a waste of time and effort to 
push the investigation. 
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The fact that seven elevenths of the births in our 
immediate section are of Catholic origin is asad 
comment upon Protestant civilization. Itis but 
fair to say that the Catholic people and the 
lower classes are comparatively free from the 
crime of the destruction of unborn human life. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, the course 
taken by the pastor of one of our large and in- 
fluential New England churches during a recent 
political campaign was justifiable. 

He announced the usual weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and added: ‘‘ As a caucus of our section 
occurs at the same hour, of course we shall not 
expect the brethren to be present; I regret 
that I cannot myself go to the caucus.” The 
day and hour for the two meetings arrived, and 
the usual brethren appeared in their usual 
places in the prayer-meeting. The pastor 
looked the audience over carefully, and then 
said: ‘‘I see the brethren have forgotten the 
caucus to-night; we will sing hymn No. — 
while they go out,’’ and they went; probably 
it was the first time some of them had ever 
attended such a meeting. 

Did the poet Pryor have a prophetic vision of 
American society of the nineteenth century 
when he wrote the words: “ .. . fine by de- 
grees, and beautifully less’’? Certainly the 
words fit our case, for it is the rule, to which 
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there are pitifully few exceptions, that as our 
families grow “‘ fine’ they also become “‘ less.”’ 
In fact, many of them are becoming extinct, and 
we are depending upon foreigners of every 
nationality, of every degree and of no degree, 
to fill up the gaps in our ranks. The gaps are 
becoming so many and so large that soon, if we 
do not bestir ourselves, the ranks of American 
national life will belong to them and not to us. 
If this ever comes to pass it will be strictly in 
the line of the divinely ordained principle of 
the survival of the fittest, and men and angels 
will say amen. 

We frequently hear it spoken of with surprise 
and regret that when a family acquires wealth 
and culture, andis ina position to be the most 
useful, it should begin to decline, and its place be 
taken by those below it. Whena family begins 
to decay it is already past its point of highest 
usefulness, and its removal is no mystery ; it is 
but the penalty for the mental, moral, and phys- 
ical sins of the family itself. It is no longer 
fit; it may no longer survive. 

Mens sana in corpore sano, a sound mind ina 
sound body, is as true a saying now as when 
the words were first spoken. This is good 
morality as well as good philosophy. If not in 
the history of single individuals, yet in that of 
several generations, it is seen to be true that 
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soul, mind, and body were intended by the 
Creator to be mutually helpful, and that if one 
suffer, the others must suffer with it. There 
are many false. estimates current in society in 
regard to many things, and perhaps in respect 
to none more than in matters-of the family. 

We pride ourselves on our zeal for the sanc- 
tity of the family relation, and yet we entertain 
false and dangerous ideas respecting marriage ; 
and these ideas are leading to practices which 
will, if unchecked, soon corrupt and destroy 
our national life. A healthy marriage begets a 
healthy family, and a sufficient number of heal- 
thy families beget a healthy State. So the ideal 
State may be traced back to true views and 
treatment of the marriage relation. 

This may be objected to ; it may be said that 
a State is but an association of individuals, and 
that the State really has little or nothing to do 
with the family, as such. This is not true; 
there could no more be a strong and symmetri- 
cal State created by single individuals than 
there could be a durable and convenient house 
built by throwing together a conglomerate 
mass of building materials. The State is de- 
pendent upon the family relation for the proper 
conditions for the generation of the individual ; 
it looks to the family for the proper rearing of © 
its youthful citizens, and, finally, the State dc- 
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pends upon the family relation to hold the ma- 
ture citizen to prudent and safely conservative 
thought and action. The unmarried man is 
seldom so cautious, temperate, and reliable as 
he who, by becoming responsible for wife and 
children, has ‘‘ given hostages to fortune,’’ and 
shrinks from hasty or ill- ide action because 
it might harm others than himself. 

Must it always remain true that in America 
wealth and prosperity of the family put a pre- 
mium upon its decay? I believe not. Since 
the world was created it has probably been the 
rule that the overworked and underfed toiler 
who came into sudden wealth straightway took 
a holiday and made himself sick by self-indul- 
gence; and the Newrich family has usually 
_ been ridiculous to others and dangerous to itself 
for a generation or two, while it was learning 
the proper use oi its newly-acquired resources. 
We Americans are a sort of Newrich family in 
the society of nations. We have been poor and 
provident ; we have grown rich and improvi- 
dent. We have become wasteful, not only of 
all that is needful to the support of life in com- 
fort, but we have become ruinously extravagant 
“+ the use of those mental and physical re- 
sources which are necessary for the proper 
transmission of life and the perpetuation of the 
race. Worse than this, in our mad effort to 
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wiing the last drop of present enjoyment, we 
have so forgotten ourselves, have stooped so 
low, as to destroy unborn human life! ~- 

In course of time, if the Newrich family do. 
not commit suicide by self-indulgence and vice, 
nor join the ranks of the pauper class, it be- 
comes used to its prosperity, grows conserva- 
tive, and takes its place as a useful member of 
society. : = 

There are some encouraging signs of the 
times indicating that we Americans are begin- 
ning to use wisely much of the wealth which 
we have hitherto abused, and that the family 
and the State are about to join hands in the 
effort to do more and better for each other than 
ever in the past. 

And a little child shall lead them. * 


CHAPTER UI, 
MARRIAGE. 


THE door to the family relation is marriage ; 
the higher a people is in the scale of intelligence 
and morality, the more formal and binding will 
be its marriage tie, and the more jealously 
will it be guarded against all that might tend to 
weaken it. It follows naturally that, if there is 
to be the highest type of family, it must be 
founded upon correct and high ideals of mar- 
riage. If we confine our view to the civilized 
world, we are forced to conclude that the views 
and practices of the multitude are imperfect and 
below an ideal standard. 

Strange to say, these have, to a degree, 
gained admittance through the guise of modesty 
and purity. The spirit of evil has at times 
wrought great devastation in ‘the name of relig- 
ion, and now it is working against purity in 
the name of purity itself. 

Society declares that it is indelicate, even un- 
safe and impure, to speak of matters which have 
a divine Author and are instituted for an honor- 
able and necessary end. Ostrich-like, society 
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hides its head while the calamity comes upon it 
unawares.” 

So it has come about that every possible 
reason, except the first and highest one, is given 
for marriage, and many marriages, in conse- 
quence, have in them every possible element 
except the most important one, and are like the 
play of ‘‘ Hamlet’ with the Hamlet left out. 
Convenience, policy, friendship, position, influ- 
ence, money—all these are given as motives for 
matrimony, and in addition we have the ideal 
marriage of romance—that for love. Most 
marriages belong to one or more of these 
classes, and yet this list contains only the sub- 
ordinate factors of a perfect marriage. If such 
a life union prove to be wise and prosperous, it 
is little praise to those most concerned, but is 
because ,a wise and kind Providence overrules 
the mistakes of ignorance and folly. 

Let us look at truth as God made it, if we 
can ; let us ‘‘ call a spade a spade’! It is time 
for us to stop insulting the Creator by assuming 
that some of His ordinances make the obedient 
dishonorable or immodest. 

Marriage concerns others besides those who 
contract it, and only in the light of its bearing 


ee 


* Let the reader consult any candid physician who has a 
large general practice. 
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upon the future welfare of those others can it 
be fairly estimated and safely undertaken. 

True marriage is the life union of one man 
and one woman who are in suitable conditions 
of health in mind and body, of age, of tempera- 
ment, of convictions, and of tastes to enable 
them to live together in harmony and happi- 
ness, to assist each other in fulfilling the gen- 
eral ends of human life in the development 
of character and performance of duty, and to 
become the parents of healthy offspring; mar- 
riage means just this, no more, no less. It 
means no more, because with these conditions 
every possible advantage of a prosperous and 
joyous. marriage must follow as inevitably as 
the shadow follows the object ; it means no less, 
because with less it must be incomplete, and the 
incomplete always fails of all its ends. We 
imagine that our standards of modesty show 
our civilization and culture, but we are wrong. 
A genuine and high state of civilization and cul- 
ture of the whole man would neither need nor 
demand such false codes of modesty ; indeed, 
these are really remnants of semi-barbarism. 
Some of the American aborigines had codes of 
modesty in respect to reproduction far more 
strict than ours, while Greece and Rome in the 
palmy days of their greatness and virtue were 
immodest if judged* by our standards. The 
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reader may think I take a low view of mar- 
riage; were man simply an animal it might be 
true, for then marriage would be simply a phys- 
ical relation. But man has an intellect, a soul ; 
and profound and sincere considerations of his 
genesis must involve the intellectual and moral 
nature as well as the physical ; and a high ideal 
of marriage as primarily the means for the per- 
petuation of the race must necessarily carry 
with it a high ideal of marriage viewed in its 
broadest light, for the Creator has in this world 
so joined together the mental, moral, and phys- 
ical factors that go to make the normal and 
complete human being, that we cannot safely 
separate one from another. 

Were the subject of reproduction given the 
high, frank, and honorable recognition it de- 
serves, our standard of real modesty and virtue 
would be raised, society would be saved from 
many loathsome and dangerous sins of igno- 
rance, and a marked improvement in the whole 
man, mental, moral, and physical, would follow. 

The Creator has, for wise ends, implanted 
certain instincts and passions in each member 
of the human family ; as these instincts and 
passions are intimately connected with impor- 
tant ends, they have been made strong, and have 
been closely connected with the central organs 
and functions of the body and mind. They are 
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invaluable servants, but bad masters. They 
must be judiciously directed and controlled, 
else harm and degradation are certain. Yet so- 
ciety declares that these same instincts and pas- 
sions must be nearly or quite ignored during 
the period of their development, and referred 
to, if at all, in a shamefaced and apologetic 
way after their maturity. The result is that, 
more often than not, they are inordinate, and 
control the life which they should only serve. 

The individual on the threshold of manhood 
or womanhood should be taught, earnestly and 
reverently, the laws and functions of the whole 
being as far as these are known to science; 
should be taught the meaning and aim of the 
reproductive instincts and passions, and the 
serious responsibilities they imply. It may be 
objected that this sort of instruction is largely 
beyond the comprehension of the boy or girl of 
ten or twelve, and, even if comprehended, 
would inflame the mind and work great mis- 
chief. 

This is a mistake; the American boy or girl 
scarcely more than half the age referred to is ca- 
pable of understanding, and often does under- 
stand, almost everything which should not be 
known about this matter. It certainly does seem 
a pity that the young person may not be spared 
the burden of knowledge of this sort for some 
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years beyond the time indicated ; but this is 
seldom possible, for in various ways—from na- 
‘ture, from comrades, and from stories—children 
will learn about reproduction, and the informa- 
tion which comes to them in these ways piques 
curiosity and may inflame passion, but never 
properly instructs. 

If these lessons are well learned in early life, 
they have a salutary influence during all after 
years, not only keeping the life more pure, but 
sparing the mind the burden of imaginary ills 
and woes. : 

If the secret history of those about us might 
be known, it would appear that many a person 
groans beneath a burden of delicacy, sensitive- 
ness, and anxiety which are unnecessary and 
false, but which, having been assumed in child- 
hood, cannot be thrown off, even though the 
mature judgment be aware of their real char- 
acter. This is the brighter side of the picture. 
The darker side is black enough, but does not 
come within the province of this chapter. It is 
well to begin early, because, as already sug- 
gested, right ideas of marriage have their root 
in character, and must be planted in seed-time 
if we would have a harvest in its season. The 
New England farmer who should plant in July 
expecting to gather in August would be ac- 
counted insane, but he who sows seeds of char- 
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acter at nineteen expecting to find a harvest at 
twenty is often accounted wise. Rapidity of 
development is usually in inverse ratio to the 
value of the product; character is a slow 
grower. 

Romance and the drama, while more sensible 
and pure than they were a half century ago, are 
yet largely to blame for the false idea of mar- 
riage. In the conventional novel or play the 
hero and heroine fallin love and—“ live happily 
ever afterward.’’ There may have been great 
disparity in condition and circumstance ; one 
or the other may have been unfit for marriage 
under any circumstances ; but that mysterious 
alchemist, Love, turns all dross to gold, makes 
all unfitness fit, and all is well! This is bad 
philosophy and bad morals. It is evil seed, and 
it brings forth an evil harvest of incompatible 
marriages and scandalous divorces, to say noth- 
ing of graver wrongs and even crimes. _ 

That which seemed the most genuine love 
sometimes proves to have been but passion ; 
yet even a strong and genuine love cannot 
effect impossibilities. It cannot make the small 
and narrow nature large and broad ; it cannot 
make the feeble intellect strong, nor can it 
transform the drunkard or debauchee into one 
who has always had a sound and clean physique 
and is a really safe progenitor. 
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. In arrangements for marriage the heart and 
the head should be in much the relation of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The 
heart should not seriously consider a matter 
which has not first approved itself to the judg- 
ment; nor, on the other hand, should any 
measure be passed over the veto of the heart. 
We look with horror on the marriage of con- 
venience and policy so often made on the con- 
tinent of Europe and elsewhere in the civilized 
world ; but is it, after all, so much worse than 
many of our marriages for love when other con- 
siderations have been left out ? 

We lead the world in the matter of divorce. 
In nearly all cases the divorced believed, at one 
time, that they were sincerely in love. They 
appear to have been mistaken, and if they had 
carefully considered marriage in all its length 
and breadth, all its conditions and duties, their 
love would probably have failed them before 
marriage instead of after, and much sorrow and 
shame would have been spared to them and 
others. 

It is not surprising that we have so many un- 
fit and unhappy marriages. The wonder is, 
rather, that there are not many more of them 
when we consider the hap-hazard way in which 
they often come about. 

The strength of character and the wonderful 
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adaptability of the American people are no- 
where better displayed than in the fact that sa 
many of these ill-advised marriages turn out 
fairly well. Persons of character and _ self- 
respect, seeing their mistake when it is too late 
to undo it, set to work to make the best of it ; 
perhaps they have a life struggle to conceal 
their disappointment and pain, or it may be 
that they are able to adjust themselves to their 
unfavorable circumstances, and finally wring 
victory out of defeat. _ 

Even at the best, such a marriage must be a 
partial failure. The elements of an ideal mar- 
riage are subtle, and success or defeat has an 
influence beyond the present, even into future 
generations. Many an unsuitable marriage 
which has been made the best of, and finally 
becomes fairly satisfactory to the husband and 
wife, has the history of its defeat written in the 
characters and lives of the children who were 
born under the unfavorable conditions. 

Disguise the matter how we will, yet the fact 
remains that the first and specific object of 
marriage is the rearing of a family. We may 
never hope to have the marriage relation what 
it ought to be so long as social usage demands 
that we pretend it 1s for any or every object 
except the real one. 

Marriage has sccondary objects and compen- 
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sations, such as the preservation of virtue, com- 
panionship, etc. The first of these is affirmed 
by Scripture, and we are justified in recogniz- 
ing its importance ; but there is grave danger 
of estimating it too highly, or, rather, of failing 
to give it any true estimate. The danger is 
that we confound means and ends. Physiologi- 
cally considered, there can be but one end in 
marriage—the breeding and rearing of a family ; 
but there are various means which conduce 
to this end by preserving the mental and phys- 
ical tone and balance of husband and wife, and 
cultivating in them a union of regard and affec- 
tion without which any mere outward union 
can be but a travesty of marriage. How far it 
may be proper to exercise the secondary objects 
of marriage, it is impossible to state in any gen- 
eral rule, because individual cases vary so 
greatly ; but it is safe to say that the phase of 
marriage which is most closely allied to its 
primary object has an important bearing on the 
health, happiness, and harmony of husband and 
wife, and so may properly be exercised by those 
who have a proper regard for the primary end 
of marriage, even when its relation to this 
end be but indirect,. provided such exercise 
_ of it be kept within the bounds of mental and 
physical health. 


ae 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE PERVERSION OF MARRIAGE ‘‘ THE AMERICAN 
SING 


THE general observer has little idea how 
many and how bitter are the fruits of hasty and 
spurious marriages. Now and then he reads 
a newspaper account of some phase of conju- 
gal infelicity, of a divorce, or a wife murder, - 
and receives a vague impression that some- 
thing must be wrong somewhere, and feebly 
wonders that somebody does not do something 
about it; this is too often the extent of his in- 
formation and interest. 

As the geologist may see a quarry cropping 
out at points where the casual observer supposed 
he saw but isolated rocks appearing above the 
surface, so the physician may see the marks of 
iniquity where others have noticed only slight 
follies and mistakes. 

The physician must see these things whether 
he will or not, for those who do them are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to him and seek- 
ing his aid, both before and after the acts, and 
are usually willing to pay large fees for the ser- 
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vice required. There is a very respectable 
number of the profession to whom the offer is 
no temptation whatever, but there are too many 
regularly educated and respected physicians 
who are willing to debase the healing art to in- 
famous ends, provided there be care to maintain 
secrecy, some color of excuse, and the fee be 
large enough to make some amends for loss of 
self-respect. Besides this, our cities and large 
towns are overrun with quacks and charlatans, 
who fatten on the fruits of crime.* It is a dis- 
grace to our Commonwealth that she allows 
them full liberty to carry on their nefarious 
work under the guise of the noble profession of 
medicine. 

The fruit of ill-advised marriage in which so- 
ciety is just now the most interested is divorce ; 
but divorce is not the worst. That grade must 
be accorded to what our neighbors across the 
Atlantic call the American sin. Iam not proud 
of the name. I would gladly substitute some 
other and less suggestive one, but I believe the 
name is a just reproach to us, and it may be for 
our future welfare if we meet it squarely now. 

By the American sin our neighbors mean the 
destruction of unborn human life. We point 


* The advertisement of one of these was left at my door as I 
was writing these words! 
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the finger of scorn at them because of the num- 
ber of their illegitimate births. They reply 
that theirs is not a sin against nature, only a 
crime against society, and then they accuse us 
of both the sin against nature and crime against 
society—and we are dumb before their accusa- 
tion. 

It must not be supposed that the physician 
has the most trouble with those who belong to 
the lower classes. These give comparatively 
little trouble in this way. They seldom apply 
to the reputable physician, and when they do 
they are easily refused. 

The real difficulty comes from so-called highly 
respectable people, even from leaders in social 
and religious movements. We never know 
when some one of these may not implore one 
of us, as a family physician, to do that which is 
a sin before ‘the law of God and man ; and when 
to the entreaty there are added the tears and 
pleading of a charming woman, the situation 
becomes embarrassing and unpleasant.in the 
extreme. 

This seems an ungracious thing to say, espe- 
cially as the physician is under peculiar and 
delicate bonds to respect the secrets of his 
patrons. But the time is already past when 
silence could be a virtue, and it seems as though 
the very stones would cry out if he does not 
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give speedy warning of the danger which threat- 
ens our social life and health. 

Even the physician is at times puzzled to 
know where patients could have obtained the 
information necessary to the commission of 
their crime. Investigation brings to light the 
fact that there is in our midst a school of in- ~ 
struction in the art of avoiding parenthood. 
This school carries its instruction to pupils in 
the most remote nooks of our land, and does its 
work so quietly and unobtrusively that a hus- 
band or wife may be enrolled in it without the 
other ever suspecting it. For convenience we 
will call it the blank school. 

This institution has special advantages, inas- 
much as a large part of its instruction is given by 
voluntary teachers, who are enthusiastic about 
the branches which they teach, who make most 
of their instruction personal and verbal, and 
who supplement the course with experiment 
and practice. 

This school indignantly repels the idea that it 
is doing anything improper; indeed, it fre- 
quently makes the claim that it is serving the 
ends of human weal and progress. 

The text-books and the recognized instructors 
of the blank school are not inviting toa pure 
and cultivated taste. The former consist mostly 
of newspaper advertisements which a respect- 
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able woman would prefer not to be seen read- 
ing, and of reports of lectures ‘‘ to ladies only,’’ 
etc., which are always printed at the expense of 
the decturer: 

The recognized instructors are mostly per- 
sons of no position in society, although some of 
them have medical diplomas and more or less 
social and professional standing. The public 
knows these persons by the name of abortion- 
. ists. 

But these means of instruction are not con- 
sidered respectable in good society, and asa 
large share of the pupils in the blank school 
have good social positions, it follows that much 
of the instruction must be given in some less 
coarse and shocking way. Asa matter of fact, 
many of those who have become adepts in the 
art of avoiding parenthood have never come in 
contact with these means of instruction, but 
have learned their lessons of some kind friend 
or neighbor, who taught as a labor of love, and 
stood ready to illustrate by experiment and 
assist the pupil in actual practice. - 

So dense is the general ignorance respecting 
the crime against parenthood—the loathsome 
and criminal character of it, I mean—that 
doubtless many who read this book will be sur- 
prised and shocked to learn that it is corrupting 
the vitality of society, and is a crime before the 
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law. The prevention or destruction of unborn 
human life is, in America, verily the ‘‘ terror 
that walketh in darkness and the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.”’ 

So small a matter is it considered by many 
women that they look upon professional talent 
as quite unnecessary, and an abortionist as caus- 
ing needless trouble and expense, and so they 
manage the affair themselves, using for the pur- 
pose various household instruments which it 
makes one shudder to think of, or endeavoring 
to accomplish the end by means of drugs. We 
meet in our practice women who would hesitate 
to harm:a fly, but who admit to having de- 
stroyed a half dozen or more of their unborn 
children, speaking of it as they would of the 
drowning of superfluous kittens. 

The institution for teaching the art of avoid- 
ing parenthood is a graded school. There are 
about a dozen classes in all, covering a wide 
range of instruction, extending from indifference 
to the duty and blessedness of parenthood to 
outright murder, which is the accomplishment 

taught in the last class. 

_ There are so many classes that the step from 
one to another is a comparatively easy one. 
Many a one guilty of child murder began the 
course of crime by simply fostering the idea 
that children are unnecessary encumbrances. 
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The real beginning is in early life, when young 
people are taught, directly or by implication, 
that reproduction is a matter concerning which 
speech is indelicate, of which it is proper, even, 
to feel ashamed ; as they grow older and the 
period of marriage draws near, they learn to 
look upon parenthood as a responsibility and a 
burden which they may properly avoid if pos- 
sible, 

They make their plans for marriage, although 
they have neither the inclination, health, nor 
means for rearing a family. Very likely the 
only recognition they make of the possibility of 
children as the result of marriage is to consult 
a physician as to the most safe and sure and 
convenient way to avoid parentage. It is sur- 
prising with what sang frozd they will broach 
this matter, assuming at the outset that what 
they propose to do is quite proper and entirely 
feasible ; they express surprise if the physician 
questions the morality of the proceeding, and 
are quite incredulous when he professes to 
doubt the possibility of it; and yet a tell-tale 
look in the eye and a suspicious flush on the 
cheek usually give the impression that they 
are compounding with self-respect. 

In many cases these pupils in the blank school 
have carefully and persistently trained them- 
selves for the step they are now taking by 
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studying the writings of the disciples of Mal- 
thus, and have nearly or quite stilled the re- 
proaches of conscience, just as the would-be 
murderer prepares himself for his crime by first 
getting under the influence of liquor. 

It is surprising to what an extent the laity be- 
lieve that medical science knows how to control 
the birth-rate. Just here let me say that I know 
of but one prescription which is both safe and 
sure,—namely, that the sexes shall remain apart. 
So thoroughly do I believe this to be a secret 
which Nature has kept to ,jherself, that I should ~ 
be inclined to question the ability or the honesty 
of any one professing to understand it so as to 
be able safely and surely to regulate the matter 
of reproduction for those living in wedlock. 

Failing to obtain the desired intormation from 
a reputable physician, the blank school pupil 
apples elsewhere, and finally, as he imagines, 
becomes thoroughly informed. 

So the young people are married. From the 
first they are virtually committed to a childless 
marriage, for they have freely given their 
friends to understand that it will not be con- 
venient, for the present at least, for them to be 
troubled with children. They do not yet think 
it would be quite right to interfere with Nature 
when she has begun to create a human life, but 
they are prepared to prevent her from begin- - 
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ning the work. They even make a distinction 
in this—they will not use active means to this 
end, only passive. 

As they are not to be troubled with the care 
of children, they feel free to arrange for using 
all their time, vitality, and means in other ways ; 
perhaps they plan a two or three years’ course 
of travel and study in Europe, including a 
course of lectures and study for the wife. All 
goes well for a time,* the wife remains regular, 
and they feel that they have, indeed, learned 
one of nature’s great secrets. They now feel 
more sure of the way, and they quicken their — 
pace ; they plunge still more deeply into society 
and study, and extend their plans. 

By and by the wife is irregular, but it is not 
considered anything serious; a slight chill 
which she got while waiting for the carriage 
after the opera, night before last, is supposed 
to be the cause of the trouble, and it is thought 
that all will be right by next week, if not be- 
fore. But a week passes, and things are not yet 
right; another and another follow, a whole 
month, and still she is irregular. What can it 
mean? It certainly cannot mean conception, 
for they have taken the strictest precautions ! 

They now consult—not a physician ; it isn’t 

* Statistics show that first children are born, on an average, 
about 15 months after marriage of the parents. 
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worth while to do that—but some young mar- 
ried pair of their acquaintance who have had 
more experience than they. They find sym- 
pathy and advice, and are assured that there is 
no cause for alarm ; it certainly isn’t concep- 
tion, but simply that the cold and nervous ex. 
haustion have combined to disturb the wifc’s 
system and interfere with Nature ; and two or 
three trifling remedies are suggested. A month 
and a week have passed, and still the irregu- 
larity remains! The situation begins to look 
serious. What if it were pregnancy, after all! 
There is no modification of their arrangements 
which would provide for a baby without great 
inconvenience ; and, besides, ‘‘ What would 
people say ?”’ 

They go again to their friends and advisers, 
and now learn some points which delicacy and 
shame had before kept back, and they finally 
decide to take the next step, and try if a jolting 
ride or a hot bath will not correct the difficulty. 
Nothing further than this has been suggested 
to them, and they still assure themselves that it 
is not a case of pregnancy. 

But after a week or two more they are per- 
suaded to try some ‘“ correcting pills’ or other 
infamous nostrum which our leading dailies 
freely advertise under one or another thin dis- 
guise, 
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So they take another’step. They are not yet 
prepared to interfere with Nature, but are 
quite ready merely to assist her; besides, the 
medicine was not bought, it was a gift from 
the box of the more experienced friend, who, 
by the way, does not mention that she first 
learned of it through a newspaper advertise- 
-ment, which contained the following caution : 
““ Married ladies who have any reason to believe 
themselves pregnant are particularly cautioned 
against the use of these pills, as they will cer- 
tainly cause a miscarriage’ | 

There are now two courses possible. It may 
be that the remedy does its work; there is a 
period of unusually severe illness, the wife re- 
mains in bed for a week or two, and when she is 
again about the house finds herself languid and 
weak, and perhaps remains a permanent invalid, 
though if naturally robust and of fine constitu- 
tion, she may recover her former vigor and be 
able to resume her usual round of work and 
amusement. Orthe means prove inadequate to 
the end, andit finally becomes evident that 
conception has occurred and Nature intends to 
demand her rights. 

The young couple feel annoyed and a little 
ashamed. The coming child is unwelcome ; its 
parents are not in condition to give it that best 
of all inheritance—a good birth. During the 
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earliest period of its pre-natal life, when the 
hearts and minds of its parents should be 
filled -with loving thoughts and wise plans for 
the little one already dependent upon them, 
they are refusing to recognize it, or even seek- 
ing its destruction. 

By and by it comes into the world, a feeble, 
fretful thing, a trial alike to its parents and to 
all who are about it; a kind Providence is to 
be thanked if sucha child be not deformed or 
idiotic ; it will almost certainly fall below a high 
standard of mental and moral qualities, even if 
it be so fortunate as to develop a symmetrical 
and robust physique. 

After a time the pair may acquire some de- 
gree of parent-love and become rather proud of 
their child ; but the record of wrong has been 
written in a human life, and may not easily be 
effaced ; the poor child will in some way bear 
the evidence of having been unloved and un- 
cared for before birth, xo after love and care 
being able wholly to atone for that; and the 
record is, besides, written in the behavior of 
the parents, who, believing that society expects 
them to account for the remarkable fact that a 
child has been born to them, explain that it was 
an accident which they carefully guarded 
against, but could not prevent; or if they do 
not actually say this, yet in many ways, di- 
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rectly and indirectly, they let their friends and 
acquaintances know that this is the case. 

It may be thought that the picture is painted 
in too vivid colors. Almost this very case has 
repeatedly come under my observation among 
people of standing in the world of intellect and 
morals. 

Our young people now take active and thor- 
ough precautions against conception, and they 
hope and believe it will not again be necessary: 
for them to go beyond this. They succeed for 
a time, perhaps several years, and then they 
again grow confident and careless; or it may 
be that Nature demands her rights even against 
their vigilance, and for a second time they have 
family prospects. By this time they are well 
confirmed in their narrow, selfish life, and their 
one child is not such as to lead them to wish 
another like it. After some hesitation they. de- 
cide to take the next step, and use vigorous 
means for regulating matters, while the life is 
so rudimentary and undeveloped that they are 
able to persuade themselves that it is a condztion 
rather than a ¢hing. The human mind is mar- 
vellously ingenious in the invention of excuses 
to a wavering conscience, and it is surprising 
what trifling excuses the latter is often willing 
to accept. In this class they need little or no 
instruction beyond that already received ; but 
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ia spite of their best efforts they often fail of 
accomplishing their purpose, and the condition 
contiaues until they are no longer able to ignore 
the fact that they have to do with a ¢ing, and 
that its removal will be an edertion, They cast 
about for further instruction, and probably find 
it near at hand. A neighbor ora near relative 
has been through the experience, and assures 
them that it is a simple matter, advises prompt 
action, and offers, if need be, to assist. It 
seems a little like destroying a child, and they 
hesitate, but finally consent, but insist that an 
abortionist shall have nothing to do with the 
matter. They are very particular on this 
point; it would seem so vulgar and almost 
immoral to employ an abortionist! But the 
Rind and experienced friend was too sanguine. 
Home talent runs through a course of drugs 
and medicines without result, and they resort 
to mechanical means too shocking for mention 
here. They are often forced to take the next 
step, for in their frantic efforts at removal they 
feel that they have effected such injury that the 
work must be finished at all hazards, and they 
call mm the aid of the professional abortionist. 
Conscience makes a protest at each step; as 
they had before insisted that the work should 
be accomplished without employing an abor- 
tionist, so now they are very particular to have 
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it finished before the time of quickening, and they 
feel vastly superior to those who are so de- 
praved as to procure an “‘ abortion’’ after the 
embryo child has shown life! ~ 

Czesar paused on the banks of the Rubicon. 
So those who have had no great difficulty in 
their progress thus far, hesitate long before they 
bring their minds to cross the line and destroy a 


child after the period of quickening. This they 


only do, perhaps, when some sudden and unex- 
pected change in their prospects and plans 
seems to force this course upon them after the 
time of quickening has come. They assure 
themselves that it is a painful necessity, and 
that they will not do it again. Their supposed 
necessity comes, perhaps, from business failure 
or embarrassment, or it may be that the wife 
feels ill and nervous, and seems likely to lose 
her beauty and her society prestige, or worse, 
if the gestation be not brought to a speedy 
close. Or it may be some matter of minor im- 
portance, such as an opportunity for foreign 
travel, which it is feared may never come agaisi. 
No one of these would once have seemed just 
ground for an abortion, but by the time one has 
passed through the several steps already de- 
scribed, the mental and mora) perceptions be- 
come confused, and the degrading process is 
rapid and easy. 
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We will not attempt to go into the details of 
_the steps by which the one who has become 
“guilty of abortion becomes an actual murderer. 
The pupil in this part of the course is often little 
more than passively connected with it, the real 
work being mostly done by a “‘ coach’’ in the 
person of an unscrupulous physician or nurse, 
and covered under the respectable expressions 
** still born,’’ or ‘‘ died of infantile weakness.” 

In this sketch it has been assumed that the 
pupils were all married, and that the husband 
and wife were co-workers. But this is by no 
means always the case ; either husband or wife 
may do the work of almost any class, and the 
other, being ignorant of it and innocent of the 
sin against parenthood, lament their childless- 
ness or grieve at the untimely death of child 
after child. 

Those who look upon a doubtful action as 
scarcely a sin and certainly not a shame, so 
long as it is not found out, may think the lan- 
guage of this chapter unnecessarily severe. 
What has been described often remains con- 
cealed from the world, and so, according to their 
view of it, is not a shame ; but, unfortunately, 
there is a darker side to the picture. False 
modesty and dangerous ignorance in early life, 
indifference to children and the claims of parent- 
hood later, and, finally, the idea that concep- 
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_ tion is easily avoided, are steps by which Satan 
leads on the unmarried to sin; and respectable 
married people are very largely accountable for 
this. 

This is but the merest sketch of the school 
and its work. The details would make a vol- 
ume, with chapters devoted to illegitimate chil- 
dren, ruined families, broken health, unloved 
and unloving sons and daughters, homes with- 
out wife and mother, idiots, cripples, and a 
very Pandora’s box of social and domestic evils 
and crimes. There is only space for bits of 
shading here and there. 

As before noticed, it is surprising to what an 
extent the laity believe that the course of 
Nature may safely be interfered with, even by 
those who understand her laws the least. 
Those who fear to turn back the hands of a 
watch lest they injure the complicated and deli- 
cate machinery, do not hesitate to use violent 
means to interfere with the natural working of 
the human mechanism, which is a thousandfold 
more complicated and delicate. Nature is 
tenacious of her rights; she resists grandly, 
but if forced to yield, she visits the offender 
with punishment which is no less sure because 
it is sometimes long delayed. Few seem to 
know this ; many act as though they considered 
Nature a sort of clever idiot, too stupid to 
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recognize an injury, or too amiable to resent it 
if discovered ; while others seem to look upon 
Nature as rather intelligent and able, but a 
servant amenable to guidance and assistance 
in co-ordinating the forces of her laboratory. 
This is absurd, and even impious ; for Nature 
is but another term for #he@~Creator of all 
things, and He is infinitely wise. It may be 
objected that my own profession aims at as- 
sisting Nature as its regular work; in reply, 
I would say that no well-informed and devout 
physician believes that his legitimate province 
is anything more than to help remove the limi- 
tations and obstructions which man has, directly 
or indirectly, wilfully or inadvertently, opposed 
to,Nature. It may be objected that Nature, if 
infinitely wise and powerful, would correct our 
mistakes and follies without our help. The 
reply is that Nature is more interested in us 
than in our interference with her; she cares 
more about correcting ws than our mistakes and 
follies. Were she to go on indefinitely and 
patiently undoing our work, we should go on 
indefinitely and persistently doing it, and our 
wrong-doing would be righted, but we should 
remain in the mental or moral or physical sin 
which had prompted it. Indeed, if the obvious 
results of our sin were promptly removed, we 
should scarcely be aware that we were not in 
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harmony with Nature’s plans, and the race 
would deteriorate, and finally become extinct. 
But since Nature imposes on us a large share of 
the burden of undoing our own mistakes and 
follies, we are obliged to recognize them to 
some degree ; and as it is a trouble to undo their 
effects, we learn to recognize them as being 
undesirable, even though we fail to see that 
they are positively sinful. 

The spendthrift may havea rich father who 
replenishes his purse as often as it is empty, and 
society may appear to be no worse off because 
of the young man’s mistakes and follies; but 
here is a sin against the order of things as the 
Creator has arranged them, and, sooner or 
later, all concerned must suffer for it. The 
father loses the blessedness of having his name 
maintained in honor, the son becomes a hope- 
less prodigal and very likely worse, and so- 
ciety finally must accept a member who con- 
sumes much and produces nothing. in place of 
one who had produced much and consumed 
little. Had the son been obliged to earn the 
money to pay his debts of extravagance he 
would have learned the value of resources, and 
probably have become an honor to his father 
and a help to society. It is claimed by some 
able and honest persons that Nature herself 
teaches us that we are to assist her in regulating 
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her efforts at reproduction, both in the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. 

I confess to a good deal of respect and 
reverence for the book of Genesis. Whether 
it be divinely inspired or not, it certainly was 
written by some one who knew many facts 
which science has but recently discovered ; and 
so I turn to the first chapter of Genesis for light 
on this point. I find it there stated that the 
Creator made the plants and the lower animals, 
and gave them into the care of man, and told 
him to make use of them. I also find that the 
Creator bade man to be fruitful and multiply, 
in order that he might be sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to do his allotted task of subduing 
and using Nature. Here are two distinct com- 
mands ; it is especially indicated that man is to 
have more or less of a struggle with Nature in 
the one case. In the other case, there is no 
command that he shall struggle against Nature ; 
indeed, there is no hint that man has anything 
more to do than to follow her leading. 

Nature’s efforts and apparent mistakes in the 
case of the woman who bears children too rap- 
idly, and, in consequence, suffers both in her 
own person and in her children, and in the case 
of the fruit tree which bears much inferior fruit 
one year and none (or even dies) the next, are 
cited as proofs that we may properly inter- 
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fere with Nature in the reproduction of our 
kind. 

I was born and bred in the country ona stock 
and fruit farm, and have had a good oppor- 
‘tunity to study some of Nature’s processes, and 
learn some of her lessons. I have yet to see 
the first instance of one of the lower animals 
which, when left to the course of Nature, pro- 
duced offspring too rapidly. I have seen plenty 
of instances where fruit trees bore more fruit 
than could come to perfection, or else bore an 
abundance of good fruit one year and little or 
none the next. This proves nothing as an 
argument that Nature produces unwisely, for, 
as we have seen, Nature had committed the 
fruit trees to the direction and care of man, and 
in many, if not all, cases it is easy to see that 
he alone is to blame for the fault in bearing, for 
he had overstimulated the productiveness of the 
tree, it may be, so that it had exhausted itself 
one year and taken a rest the next, until this 
had become a habit. 

It may be replied that by giving attention to 
the matter, man may improve the quality of 
domestic animals, and this fact be claimed as an 
argument on the side of those who think that 
Nature needs assistance in the matter of repro- 
duction. Nature herself arranges for the quan- 
tity of the offspring, but leaves to us much re- 
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sponsibility in the matter of the quality, doth » 


among the lower animals and man; and this 
care for the maintenance or improvement of the 
quality is not in conflict with the quantity which 
Nature, unassisted by man, produces. I have 
seen the quality of horses, cows, sheep, ete, 
improved by careful breeding, but I have never 


known an instance where it was necessary to. 


interfere with the quantity in order to improve 
the quality. Asa physician, I must admit that 
I have seen many children born into the world 
when it appeared that it would have been to 
the advantage of all concerned if they might 
not have been born}; but this state of things 
had not been Nature’s doing; it had been 
brought about by long and persistent disregard 
of her Iaws. She had produced no more off- 
spring than she had provided for ; but man had 
squandered vitality and means so that the off- 
spring were ill-born and ill-cared for. This 
being noticed by intelligent people who were 
in the habit of jumping at conclusions while 
ignoriug the steps which properly lead to them, 
gave mse to the conviction that Nature, if left 
to herself, reproduced unwisely, and gave us 
the amazing spectacle of sane and educated 
people preaching the doctrine that even those 
who were well furnished with the vitality and 
the means necessary to the production and rear- 
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ing of a family should remain childless because 
Nature was producing human beings faster 
than she could care for them! This teaching 
has frequently resulted in lowering the quality 
of the race without reducing the number ; for 
individuals who were well furnished for repro- 
duction have been emboldened by it to attempt 
to.escape the responsibility and burden of par- 
enthood. Their attempt was a double failure ; 
in spite of their. efforts children were born to 
them, and under the circumstances were a far 
greater burden than they would have been if 
they had been born to willing parents. 

All through the blank school there are re- 
wards for the work done; nothing is over- 
looked. In the preparatory department the 
punishment is largely negative—z.e., the pupil 
is kept out of a vast deal of happiness and pros- 
perity, which only can come to those who are 
willing parents. This will be considered in 
another chapter. 

Those practising ‘‘the American sin’’ suffer 
in character, because they are conscious of 
neglecting duty—however much they juggle 
with Conscience, they seldom or never entirely 
silence her reproaches—and they suffer in bodily 
health and vigor. The idea prevails that child- 
bearing is a pathological condition which brings 
in its train many discomforts and dangers. 
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This idea is an insult to the One who made man 
and instituted marriage. 

If generations of foolishness and sin have 
brought the body to a condition of disease, 
child-bearing may make that condition worse; 
or it may possibly end the scene, just as whole- 
some food may distress or even destroy the per- 
son with a diseased digestive apparatus. But 
ina state of health, reproduction is a natural 
and physiological process, anzd tends to the devel- 
opment and preservation of the individual. 

Married couples of child-bearing age ought 
to be ashamed to feel unwilling to become par- 
ents. There is a sense in which most of them 
ought to be ashamed of being unable to have 
children, for that means disease or incomplete- 
ness of body, and usually they or their near 
ancestors are to blame for it. Those who take 
active means to prevent conception are apt to 
carry the matter farther than they intended ; at. 
the best, they are tampering with Nature, and 
that is a dangerous thing in itself. But in their 
zeal to keep regular at all hazards, they often 
interfere with Nature after conception has taken 
place, although they did not intend it. Sucha 
miscarriage is likely to leave the system weak, 
perhaps invalid for life, and it is sometimes the 
indirect cause of death. 

There are circumstances under which means 
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we 


for the temporary avoidance of conception may 
be desirable and proper, as, for instance, to 
prevent too rapid child-bearing on the part of 
women who cannot nurse their infants, or who 
have their usual periods while nursing—condi- 
tions which, I believe, our artificial life is re- 
sponsible for—and so are liable to too frequent 
conception. 

For such and other legitimate cases Nature 
has herself provided a means which, with the 
practice of a little self-denial, will give a reason- 
able degree of safety ; beyond this it is neither 
safe nor proper to act without the advice of 
some physician who has sound judgment both 
in medicine and in morals. 

Those who avoid family responsibilities are 
liable to intemperance in the conjugal relation ; 
indeed, they not unseldom avoid’ conception in 
order that they may have the greater oppor- 
tunity for selfish gratification. This is one of © 
the worst forms of intemperance, degrading 
alike to body, mind, and soul. When duty and 
pleasure are found together, they belong to- 
gether, and may not be separated ; in just the 
degree that we separate them we fail of one or 
the other. Even taking the low and sordid 
ground of selfishly getting the most out of this 
life, it is wise to abide by temperance and duty 
in the marital relation, for thus, and only thus, 
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may we derive the most possible satisfaction 
from it, Wermay drink the nectar as we will ; 
Nature lets us hold the cup, but she mixes it 
herself ; if we drink too deeply she adds water, 
then pall, and finally, it may be, deadly poison. 

It is difficult to draw the line between the 
shades of guilt in the various classes in the 
blank school, The divisions which have been 
made are not 60 much those which exist in the 
real character of the acts as in the minds of the 
actors. Those in the path of sin have micro- 
scopic eyes to sce the differences between them- 
selves and others whom they consider worse. 
It certainly is more degrading to character to 
deliberately destroy unborn life than to attempt 
to ‘‘ regulate’ when there is a possibility that 
the life may not be originated by conception ; 
but if married women had a proper and 
womanly regard for maternity, and a proper 
self-respect, they would not need to be told that 
nothing should induce them to allow the slightest 
interference, directly or indirectly, with their wreg- 
ularilies except under the advice of an able and con- 
sctentious physician, 

Those who never intended to commit the 
crime of abortion upon themselves often have 
to bear its worst penalties, and innocently suffer 
in consequence of the false idea that conception 
is casily avoided, and that ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
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kill’ was not intended to protect that which is 
a human life, even though it be, as yet, unborn. 

The dangers of an abortion, or ‘‘ miscar- 
riage,’’ as women prefer to call it, are very 
great, though they are generally supposed to 
be small, and, indeed, absent where the preg- 
nancy has existed but a short time. 

This is another insult to the intelligence and 
wisdom of Nature. 

Go into the orchard where there are ripe 
apples and others but half grown ; try to pluck 
one of the latter; you pull, but it does not 
come ; you twist and wrench this way and that, 
and finally you secure a bruised apple with a 
torn and mutilated stem, and you leave behind 
a branch which bears unmistakable evidence of 
a violent and unnatural act. 

Turn now to the apples that are fully ripe; 
you put out your hand to take one, and as you 
touch it, it falls gently and willingly into your 
open palm. If you now examine the stem and 
the branch from which it came, you find no 
marks of violence; on the contrary, both will 
clearly show that Nature had prepared for the 
separation. 

Nature’s course with her living fruit is much 
like this ; in both cases the difficulty lies in sep- 
arating the fruit from the stem, and in each of 
them this is provided for, at maturity, by a 
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slow and sure process of degeneration of ma- 
terial at the point of union. 

Nature is an exact and economical worker ; 
as she is exact, she must have plans; as she is 
economical, she will not needlessly multiply 
them. So it comes about that there is but one 
primary arrangement for the birth of the apple 
and the infant. : 

The two great dangers in child-bearing are 
hemorrhage and fever; the first is caused di- 
rectly, and the second often indirectly by one 
and the same thing—the failure of the torn 
blood-vessels, at the point of union between 
mother and child, to close properly. By the 
time the fruit is fully ripe Nature has so well 
arranged for this matter that the danger is 
smal., but at an earlier period it is very con- 
siderable. 

A vast army of women have gone to early 
graves, and their death certificates have read 
‘“ hemorrhage,’’ when the word ought to have 
been written abortion /* Another vast army of 


*T once learned of the sudden death of the wife of a pastor 
with whom I had been a little acquainted. Afterward meeting 
an intelligent and prominent citizen of the place, I inquired the 
particulars. The reply was substantially as follows: ‘‘ Well, it 
was hemorrhage—at least it was said to. have been; but it is 
pretty well known that it was the result of an abortion.”’ This | 
incident is instructive, even though the charge was unjust ; for it 
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women who are invalids—burdens to them- 
selves and others—ought to march under a 
banner bearing the same shameful and loath- 
some word. 

In the school of Nature there are punishments 
for ignorance and rewards for knowledge, just 
as there are for vice or virtue. In these armies 
of the early dead and the wretched living are 
many who are victims of ignorance ; not a few 
of these are unmarried girls of good family. 
The facts as to this class are difficult to obtain, 
but are most appalling. 

One of my brethren practising ina large New 
England city has among his patients a young un- 
married woman of excellent family, whom he 
has attended several times within as many years, 
at her father’s house, for what her family be- 
lieve to have been simply unusually severe 
periods, but which his diagnosis and her confession 
to him reveal as the effects of self-accomplished 
abortions /* 


shows that in that community abortion was so lightly thought 
of that even intelligent and influential people who were friendly 
to the minister and his family were willing to believe that his 
wife died from its effects. 

* Even living children are born to such without those nearest 
and dearest to them suspecting that they have fallen from the 
path of virtue; and in the event of the early death of the in- 
fant, the matter may remain a secret. I know of such a case 
here in Boston. 
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Is it not strange that we who hold the theory 
that safety lies in knowledge should act on the 
theory, in regard to purity at least, that safety 
lies in ignorance? How ignorant many of our 
young women of good families are in respect to 
that which is of paramount importance to their 
purity and safety is little imagined! Many 
an innocent girl has been led on to ruin by 
being first made to believe that the reproductive 
act could not possibly be fruitful of result ex- 
cept at certain very limited periods, or that it 
must be repeated many times before there 
would be the conditions which would make 
conception possible, the argument being that as 
there was no danger, there could be no sin. I 
know a case of a boy and girl of excellent 
families and well brought up, in one of our 
large cities, who, at about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, had come to within a few weeks 
of parenthood in ignorance of the fact that for 
years they had habitually broken the law of 
God and man! 

She who obtains a miscarriage in the earlier 
months of pregnancy feels comparatively vir- 
tuous, because she draws the line at ‘‘ quicken- 
ing.”’ This is moral jugglery and ethical hair- 
splitting ; what evidence is there of soul at five 
months which may not be found atfour? True, 
the unborn child of the latter age does not ap- 
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pear to move its legs and arms, while the other 
usually does ; is the spirit situated in the ex- 
tremities, or is the movement of a muscle evi- 
dence of a soul? Considered from the lower 
plane of physical life only, what reason is there 
for the distinction? There has been “fe from 
the first ; there is no zudependent life until birth. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the Creator, 
who has been steadily at work for four months 
and fifteen days on one of the most delicate and 
complicated pieces in His whole laboratory, and 
has made no mistake thus far—the work being 
absolutely perfect as far as carried—considers 
it of little or no consequence to-day, but of the 
utmost importance and value when it shall have 
been in His hands a few hours longer !* Our 
laws visit the death penalty on the wilful de- 
struction of post-natal human life; would that 
they might inflict the same penalty for the wil- 
ful destruction of pre-natal human life of what- 
ever age! 

In the third class we meet the abortionist. I 
shudder as I write the name; it is scarcely 
necessary to describe him, or, rather, er, for it 
is more often a female than a male—the terms 
man and woman would be degraded by being 


* T am explicit on this matter, because I know that some most 
excellent people have wrong ideas in regard to it. 
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applied to the abortionist. It is a burning 
shame that, although we have strict laws for 
the punishment of abortionists, public opinion 
is so corrupt or indifferent that it is almost im- 
possible to procure the conviction of one, even 
when tried for the second or third offence, and 

on evidence so conclusive as to leave no reason- 

able doubt of guilt. 

There is dense ignorance in regard to the law 
about this and kindred crimes; even many 
physicians are not acquainted ht hope 
no one will fail to read the Appendix and learn 
what the law is. If only the popular conscience 
might be cultivated up to the point of approv- 
ing these dead-letter laws they might be re- 
vived and used to do a needful work for our 
purity and protection. The State can never 
become the just protector of all its citizens so 
long as public opinion discriminates against, or 
is indifferent to, certain classes, be the line 
drawn at male or female, black or white, dorn 
or unborn. 

The neglect of the last-named class is the 
more cowardly and blameworthy because the 
female or black person may do something for 
self-protection, while the unborn person* can- 
not; but the latter is, nevertheless, not un- 


* Already virtually a citizen ; see Appendix, p. 187. 
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avenged. Ruined health, degraded morals, 
decayed or extinct families, and once proud em- 
pires which live but in history are monuments 
to the untimely dead, and in their chronicles 
may be read the story of retribution for the 
murder of the unborn ! 

Difficult and delicate problems await us in the 
near future ; some of these seem, indeed, too 
difficult for us; but the history of the past and 
the present should make us hesitate to declare 
any one of them impossible. It may seem 
Utopian ; nearly all ideas that are a certain dis- 
tance in the van of popular consensus are con- 
sidered to belong to the land of visions, yet 
most of the hard facts and well-proved theories 
_ of the present served an apprenticeship to 
Utopia in their youth ; it may be that the vision 
will tarry long while we wait for the reality, but 
I believe that just and ample laws for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the family will yet be en- 
forced, and that the State will use means to 
educate the citizen up to the point of intelli- 
gence in respect of all vital functions, so that 
ignorance shall not remain as an excuse for 
special sins against his descendants. 

May we not look for the time when the laws 
shall recognize certain diseases as crimes, and | 
those who induce them by their own act as 
criminals ; when a public officer, or a corps of 
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them, shall examine the candidate for marriage 
to see if he or she be up to a prescribed stand- 
ard for progenitors of future citizens, and when 
those who fall below it shall be prevented from 
doing the State untold injury by producing a 
crop of invalids, paupers, or criminals? This 
problem is, perhaps, the most difficult one of 
all. Some one has suggested that such be 
transported to islands of the sea, each sex by 
itself. There are other and more sure means, 
but we must advance a long way before society 
will have the justice and courage necessary to 
cope with this delicate matter. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are certainly nat- 
ural rights of all, but these may be forfeited ; 
society will yet recognize that the citizen may 
lose or forfeit his right to become a progenitor. 

Our successors of a few hundred years hence 
will review with amazement the fact that 
as late as the nineteenth century the most en- 
lightened people of the world allowed depravity 
and corruption to run into the streams of life, 
while science and philanthropy did almost noth- 
ing to purify or dry up the spring, but made 
the most desperate efforts to cleanse the flood ! 

After all, the most serious phase of the Ameri- 
can sin is not that which concerns the children 
who are zot born, but that which concerns those 
who ave born under its influence ; Nature is so 
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tenacious of her rights that, be they never so 
unwilling, those in wedlock must now and then 
become parents ; the children of such are born 
of selfishness and lust; and it were nearly as 
sensible to look for grapes on thorns or figs on 
thistles as for normal and worthy progeny from 
sucha parentage. This point will be considered 
in the chapter on Heredity.* 


* The postman has just brought me a circular calling my at- 
tention as a physician to the advantages offered by a Woman’s 
Infirmary and Maternity Home located in one of our large cities. 
It makes a specialty of receiving ‘‘ unmarried females of respect- 
able family,’’ who are about to be confined. The circular gives 
all necessary information, assures perfect secrecy, mentioning 
especially that the patrons are treated as ‘‘ /adies’’ (the italics are 
in the original), and then adds: ‘‘ The child will be removed 
immediately after birth, if we are so instructed, and the patient 
need not see it again. Our Articles of Incorporation give us 
the power to adopt it upon full surrender and the payment of 
twenty-five dollars. Should the mother, however, wish to re- 
claim it, the child can be kept for her at about twelve dollars per 
month, until she is prepared to do so. We are ready at all 
hours to send one of our physicians or nurses to any railroad 
depot or steamboat Janding, or to any place in any State, to 
meet a person coming to our house ; also to take charge of a 
child for adoption, upon receipt of the necessary expenses.’”’ It 
is also added that the staff are members of the County Medical 
Society, and that ‘‘. . . under no circumstances will a young 
practitioner or student be permitted to be present at a case of ac- 
couchement in one of our houses.”’ The circular is signed by 
the Director, an M.D., and the Matron. I am glad to note that™ 
both have foreign names. It seems singular that t] is illustration 
came to my hand at just this time. No one of my readers can 
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I will not contribute to the literature of crime 
by explaining the details of the methods em- 
ployed in the last part of the course in the blank 


be so obtuse as to need that I make explanation or comment ; 
let-him carefully read these quotations two or three times, and 
he cannot fail to see-in them a disgusting and horrible illustra- 
tion of one of the easy and alluring roads by which pupils in the 
blank school are led on to murder, or, at least, to ‘‘ adoption,” 
the correct spelling of which is, probably, murder! The 
utmost stretch of the imagination will not cover the idea that 
in a land where food and service are so high that it costs twelve 
dollars per month to care for an infant, people can be found 
willing to adopt an illegitimate one and bring it up properly 
Sor twenty-five dollars | 

It seems like the irony of fate that the protection of the State 
should be extended to an institution the object of which is to 
destroy its citizens, or if they escape with life, to make them, at ° 
the best, bastards and probable paupers and criminals. I could 
give many illustrations to show the source from which such an 
institution draws its patronage. I will give one which came to 
my notice within a few hours of the receipt of the circular just 
mentioned. A young woman of pleasing manners and fine 
address applied to a physician for treatment for a loathsome 
disease which she admitted to have contracted through sin. 
She gave no name and, saying that she was of good family, en- 
joined the greatest secrecy. Purely by accident her name and 
history were learned within a few days. She was the daughter 
of a prominent professional gentleman, She had been known to 
be somewhat wilful and fond of a good time—nothing more. 
One of these days, if she finds herself ‘‘ about to be confined,” 
she may take a freak to make a rather long visit to a neighbor- 
ing city, where she can be accommodated at a “‘ Maternity Home”’ 
and have her child—‘“‘ adopted"’ for twenty-five dollars. If that 
course proves to be too tedious and liable to exposure, she may 
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school. There are too many already who are 
adepts in the art of converting full-grown and 
viable babes into subjects for burial permits 
bearing the words “‘still-born,’’ ‘‘ died of infan- 
tile weakness,’’ etc., or some other expression 
which covers murder under a cloak so respect- 
able that investigation by the police seems an 
impertinence in a republican land. 

It has been -said that husband or wife might 
be guilty of the American sin without the other 
suspecting it ; the work described above may 
be done so skilfully and secretly that even by- 
standers may not notice it, much less suspect 
that the husband or wife has been the instigator 
of the crime! 

An extended residence in several European 
countries has given me an opportunity to com- 
pare their social laws and usages with our own. 
It does not seem that their system of espionage 
and repression for girls and young unmarried 


take a short-cut to the same end by applying to a female who 
poses as one of New England’s female doctors, but who has no 
medical education beyond that required to bea notorious and suc- 
cesstul abortionist. One of her would-be patrons recently entered 
a neighboring house by mistake, which was only discovered after 
she had made her errand known and mentioned a medical man 
‘in good and regular standing” as the one who sent her! This 
vile creature has repeatedly been tried for her crimes, but, thanks 
to her money on one side and popular indifference on the other, 
she has each time escaped punishment. 
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women would be either desirable or possible in 
a society constituted like ours ; those who do 
right simply because they lack the opportunity 
to do wrong can never become strong and safe 
members of republican society. But our sys- 
tem of liberty and ignorance is extremely dan- 
gerous. I have to-day discussed this matter 
with a theological friend, who claimed that our 
young people could not really be in ignorance 
of such matters because they were continually 
seeing reference to them in stories. In this and 
in other ways, as already indicated, they cer- 
tainly are learning about these things. Our 
street gamins are also learning about music and 
art from the hand organ and the theatre bill- 
board, but the information is even more crude 
and misleading in the first case than in the 
second one. 

When the world was young and life was sim- 
ple, a fortress might be built so strong that it 
would stand whether its defenders were many 
and strong or few and weak ; but the world has 
grown mature, and society is complex and has 
‘“sought out many inventions.’”” Now a for- 
tress measures its strength by the menand guns 
which are within it. When the world was 
young and society simple, much ignorance and 
a little guarding might avail to keep boys and 
girls virtuous and sate; now the ignorance is 
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impossible, and the only sure defence is that 
which lies in correct knowledge. 

Children who are given pre-natal love and 
care, so that they have a clean and noble birth- 
right, and who are afterward thoroughly and 
reverently instructed in regard to the nature 
and tunctions of the bodies God has given them, 
may be expected to possess characters which, 
by strength from within, will hold out against 
almost any attack on their virtue; when the 
pre-natal love and care are withheld, so that the 
birthright is little better than that of a child 
born out of wedlock, and education in these 
matters is left to chance—which usually means 
to Satan—there is usually determined a char- 
acter which espionage, and even bolts and bars, 
may not restrain from evil, and from helping 
to perpetuate the worst features of the Ameri- 
can sin. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHILD. 


‘* AND Jesus called a little child and set him 
in their midst.’’ Such was the reply of the 
Master when His disciples went to Him to set- 
tle the selfish questions and angry disputes 
which agitated their little society. The civil- 
ized world is agitated over many sociological 
questions and disputes. The Divine Master has 
set the little child in our midst, but we come far 
short of comprehending the lesson we should 
learn from it. All problems are dark and caf: 
cult when the first step is omitted. 

The little child is, broadly considered, the 
first factor in each sociological problem, and a 
factor too largely ignored the world over. So 
it comes about that as the one factor which is 
to be considered in settling the first principles 
of every sociological reform is neglected, those 
who are working, or think they are working, 
for the advancement of society, lack co-ordina- 
tion, fail to properly understand each other and. 
the common interests of all, and too often fall 
to distrusting and antagonizing those whom 
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they should trust and help, or, worse yet, de- 
vote their energies to efforts which defeat the 
very ends they professedly wish to serve. A 
specialty is a good servant, but a bad master ; a 
safe instrument, but a dangerous hobby. Among 
society’s dangerous or foolish specialists we find 
theologians who preach as though they thought 
science a product of the evil one, and philan- 
thropy a device by which love to God may be 
diverted to an unworthy object ; scientists who 
refuse to recognize that which may be dem- 
_ onstrated by the rules of science itself, and 
others who profess to have a reverence for the 
religion of Nature, who yet are trying to learn 
Nature’s secrets that they may thereby stab her 
in her secret chamber. 

There are lecturers ‘‘to ladies only” who 
profess to be actuated simply by good-will 
toward their unfortunate sisters, who yet call 
woman’s highest and holiest privilege by the 
name of slavery, and a law to protect the family 
from the first step toward extinction, tyranny. 

There are apostles of woman's rights who, in 
their well-meaning but misdirected efforts to 
arouse women to claim privileges now denied 
them, encourage their sisters to feel ashamed of 
the first and highest right which is theirs by the 
very idea of their nature. 

There are advocates of education who seek 
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to deter woman by false pride, from performing 


the one duty she is perfectly sure of being able 
to do better than a man! And there are those 
who teach that their married sisters may save 
time and vitality for high and noble pursuits by 
‘“‘electing’’ how few children shall be born to 
them, and who, indirectly, teach their unmarried 
sisters to take dangerous risks and commit 
odious crime. 

Of all the well-meaning but dangerous so- 
ciologists, I believe the first place should be 
accorded to the disciples of Malthus, tor they 
not only teach that the child’s first and most 
fundamental right—the right to be born—may 
properly be denied it, but that it is often a duty 
to do this. We have already seen that the 
individual may forfeit his right to become a 
progenitor, and to prevent such an one, either 
by persuasion or force, is no more an interfer- 
ence with Nature than is the removal of a limb 
affected with gangrene which endangers the 
whole body ; but to undertake the deliberate 
reduction of reproduction for reasons which lic 
outside the individual himself is quite another 
matter ; it is a direct interference with Nature 
in the line of her regular and legitimate work, 
and, as such, it is a physiological transgression 
which must react upon the individual him- 
self and upon the society of which he forms a 
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part. [tis very much like stinting the growth 
of the body lest there be not enough food for it 
when it is fully grown. In another place we 
will consider the question of food supply ; here 
we will only consider the physiological points 
involved in the Malthusian idea. 

Interference with Nature so that she may not 
accomplish the production of healthy human 
beings is a physiological sin of the most heinous 
sort, for, from a physical standpoint, repro- 
duction is the first and foremost aim and object 
of Nature, and she has thrown about this all the 
inducements and safeguards possible, even to 
making in man the mental and moral well-being 
to bear a close relation to it. 

The heart of society is the home, and the 
heart of the home is the cradle; without the 
home and the cradle it is almost impossible to 
make a complete and well-rounded individual, 
one who is well developed in body, brain, 
and soul, and is in ready sympathy with human 
life at all its stages and inallits phases. Statis- 
tics show us that Nature hedges her reproduc- 
tive work so thoroughly that she shows a pecul- 
iar interest in the physical well-being of those 
who are at the reproductive period, and are in 
sympathy with Nature’s purposes and plans ; 
this is further shown by the fact that Nature, 
in a measure, loses interest in the individual’s 
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physique after the reproductive work is finished, 
and that those who never marry do not live as 
long nor enjoy as good health as the married. 
Many believe the contrary to be true, but it is 
not. There are some obvious advantages which 
the unmarried have over the married, but these 
are far more than balanced by the benefits 
which belong to the married ; the latter are often . 
so subtle and so interwoven with the various 
conditions of life that it is difficult to distinguish 
them, but they are there as important elements 
of well-being, and the insurance companies, 
which deal in hard facts as they find them, 
accord an excess of privilege to the married 
above the unmarried. Then, too, Nature has 
guarded her secrets so well that a successful 
interference with them is, in the long run, ata 
great cost, and this cost is not all charged to 
the guilty, but a part, at least, is placed to the 
account of innocent offspring. 

It would be well for the world if the theo- 
logian, the scientist, the philosopher, the politi- 
cal economist, the philanthropist, and all the 
others who are working for the good of human- 
ity, have the little child set in their midst, 
and learn from it that their interests are not 
many, but one, and that each is a coworker 
with all who are at work on the various prob- 
lems of life, which are, after all, but one 
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problem—in what manner and by what means 
to form character and bring it into harmony with 
the Creator and His creation. In order to this, it 
will be necessary for them to learn that revela- 
tion and the science of nature are but different 
parts of the one manifestation of the Creator. 
When this time comes, if it ever does, we shall 
have entered the millennium of love, prosper- 
ity, and peace, when each shall be a brother to 
his neighbor ; when symmetry, strength, and 
beauty of mind and body shall take the place of 
weakness and deformity ; when the Spirit of 
-the Creator shall have an open door by which 
to enter the hearts of men and make them pure ; 
when, as foretold by the seer of old, all the dis- 
cordant elements of Nature shall be harmonized, 
so that even ‘‘the wolf and the lamb shall lie 
down together, and a little child shall lead them.”’ 
When men and women understand and appre- 
ciate the mission of the little child they will - 
have regard for the welfare of that which may 
by and by be born to them, and the little-child- 
to-be shall lead them on to a more temperate 
and worthy life. 

The child even before birth is able to lead 
the parent out of selfish thought into loving 
care for another. Even the “little child’ 
which goes with its mother to another world 
before it has seen the light of this may 
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leave behind it a blessing to the world in an 
awakened father-love which must express to 
other children that which it may never ex- 
press to its own. Shall we ever comprehend 
the full power of the little child! The feeble 
voice may reach the ear that has been deaf to 
all the pleadings of duty ; the little eyes may 
send a gleam of heaven into a gloomy life; the 
little hands, so weak and untrained, may yet 
hold two human lives together in a union of 
mutual love and helpfulness. 

A home without a mother may be a strong 
and sweet and almost perfect thing, because the 
spirit and memory of the departed may still 
comfort and lead the bereaved ones and hold 
them together in love and sympathy ; but the 
home which has never been hallowed by the in- 
fluence of a little child can never completely ful- 
fil the ideal of a home, and almost needs an 
apology for being. Those who have never 
known anything better may possibly feel con- 
tent in it, just as those born blind or deaf are 
content ; but they can never reach the height of 
maturity, usefulness, and happiness any more 
than can those who lack one or more of the 
senses. 

One must be young in order to grow. God 
meant us to keep growing, so He has arranged 
that we may keep young through contact with 
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our children. Removing ourselves from the con- 
ditions of youth and growth, we either decay or 
crystallize, sometimes both—the heart decays © 
and the head crystallizes. A true marriage and 
a broad, complete family life ought to foster in 
us all goodness and make us broader, deeper, 
sweeter, and stronger. ; 

Those who marry and “elect” to have no 
children may be compared to those about to 
take possession of a large, fine, well-appointed 
house, who, arriving at the vestibule, decide 
that it will be large and comfortable enough for 
them, and that it will be quite too much trouble 
and expense to occupy and care for the whole 
premises. Who has not seen such people in their 
narrow, small, and selfish vestibule life! and 
who has not seen divorce proceed from attempt 
to live together zot “‘ according to the ordinance 
of God’’! And if they finally grow tired of it 
and attempt to occupy the whole house, they 
are liable to find the key lost or the lock rusty, 
and they may not enter ; or, if they do succeed, 
they are likely to find the premises damaged by 
long neglect. 

Nature never intended two individuals to live 
together so closely as in the relation of husband 
and wife without having between them children 
to act as buffers to properly distribute the in- 
evitable jar and impact which will be developed 
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in the interaction of two minds and wills in so 
close a relation. God never intended any love, 
not even that between husband and wife, to for- 
ever feed upon itself, but that it should seek 
and find ever wider and greener pastures. Some 
one, writing of the inharmonious marriage, 
says: ‘‘By and by comes the baby, and the 
baby brings love.’’ This is often true, though 
if the marriage had been more harmonious the 
baby would have brought more love with it. 

The lever is a help or a hindrance in the mat- 
ter of lifting, according as we hold the long or 
the short end. In the work of lifting humanity 
the long end of the lever is the child ; an enor- 
mous amount of energy and opportunity are 
wasted because there is so much lifting at the 
wrong end. It almost seems a cruel thing to 
say, but I believe ‘“‘the highest good to the 
greatest number’’ would best be attained within 
the next three generations if philanthropy were 
to expend all its resources upon children under 
seven years of age; in this number I would in- 
clude those who are or may be subjects for pre- 
natal love and care. 

The reformer of adults does well; he is a 
skilful and industrious day-laborer, whose work 
stops when he goes to rest. He who spends 
his energies upon children does better; he is 
an inventor constructing a machine which shall 
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go on working after he is dead. But he who 
labors in behalf of children yet unborn does best 
of all, for he is a preformer rather than a re- 
former, and his work precludes the necessity for 
many of the laborious and painful processes of 
redemption and recovery. Science is striving 
to harness the forces of Nature for the service 
of poor humanity ; let science teach poor hu- 
manity to use them, but also how to avoid need- 
less poverty. 

Theology is striving to regenerate individ- 
uals ; let theology spend a little more of its 
resources in teaching how the individual may 
be so generated that the work of regeneration 
may be an easier task. Philanthropy wins its 
hundreds among the adults ; let it win its thou- 
sands among the children, and its tens of thou- 
sands among those who are yet unogrn. 

The law is striving to protect ill-begotten 
humanity from itself ; let it do something in the 
interests of a well-begotten humanity which 
will not need to be protected. Society is be- 
ginning to realize that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure; let it learn that 
a pound of preform is worth a ton of reform. 
The home is an object of solicitude to those 
who would protect it from dangers from with- 
out ; the home is in greater danger from that 
which is within, for the sanctity of the home 
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and the holy relation of parenthood are used to 
protect crimes which strike at its very vitals. 
Those who look upon the child simply as the 
means of perpetuating the race have never 
learned the first lesson of life. 

The mission of the child is to purify and 
sweeten the stream of life by bringing to it a 
new supply, so unsullied that it seems fresh 
from the spring, and purifies as it mingles 
with it. 


CHAPTER V. 
HEREDITY. 


A WISE man, being asked at what period 
a child’s education should begin, replied : 
“Twenty years before itis born.’’ This was 
thought a strange and extravagant statement, 
yet it was eminently true, and struck below the 
mark rather than above it. The extent and im- 
portance of the law of heredity, as applied to 
man, are now gaining recognition, although 
they long have been acknowledged in regard to 
the lower animals. Pedigree is admitted to be 
almost’everything in a race-horse or a pointer, 
and even moral qualities are supposed to be 
hereditary among the brutes. Many years ago 
I heard a stock-raiser object to using longer a 
certain brood mare for stock purposes, because 
she was mean and tricky, and her mother had 
been so before her; but this same man was 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, this principle in 
his own family, and the result was that he most 
earnestly hoped his children might not inherit 
traits which their mother possessed. £2 nzhilo 
nihil fit, from nothing nothing comes, is a rule 
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that is as true positively as negatively, and it 
works all ways and in all degrees. 

Parents would be astonished and distressed if 
they realized to what an extent and how truth- 
fully their children exhibited them before the 
world ; sins against body, mind, and soul are 
each punished by being reproduced in one's 
children, who not infrequently thus reveal that 
which had been forgotten, and was thought to 
have been forever buried years before. 

As a lad I used to feel rebellious when I 
thought that the sins of the fathers were visited 
on the children unto the third and fourth gener- 
ation of those who hated God; it seemed a de- 
liberate and cruel curse. One scarcely expects 
to learn Bible exegesis from anatomy, but it 
was through the study of anatomy that I learned 
the real meaning of the last part of the second 
commandment. One day there was brought 
into the dissecting-room a ‘“‘ subject,’” which 
was eaten, flesh and bones, by a shameful and 
loathsome disease such as is frequently passed 
down from father to son. In an instant it 
flashed across my mind that this was no delib- 
erate and cruel curse, but a wise and kind les- 
son in regard to one of the laws of our being, and 
from my twenty-second year to this I have had 
no further difficulty with that commandment. 
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Parents may not excuse themselves by saying 
that they did nothing at all, and yet the curse 
appeared ; the switchman does nothing at all, 
and the train rushes with its living freight to 
swift destruction. The switchman is hanged, 
and just men approve. It is the privilege and 
duty of the parent to provide for the unborn 
child so that it may have a symmetrical and 
beautiful body, a sunny temperament, and a 
generous nature; all this and much more is 
largely within the power of the parent, or, 
rather, it will be more accurate to say within 
the power of the axcestors, for everything may 
not be accomplished within one generation. It 
may happen that those who are struggling up 
from inherited sins and weaknesses will find 
themselves but partially successful in their 
efforts to give their children a clean record 
with which to begin life; on the other hand, 
those who are slipping down may have one or 
more among their children nobler and more 
pure than they. Heredity is, I believe, one of 
the exact sciences, although we know so little 
of it that it seems to most persons to be almost 
anything but exact, and even those who have 
_ given it the most attention are often puzzled to 
account for its seeming vagaries. - 

We know some of its simpler rules, and it is 


. 
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our duty to regard them carefully.* Itis an 
established fact that the children of drunken 
parents will furnish a much greater percentage 
of inebriates than will the children of temperate 
ones. It is known that ‘‘love children” are 
peculiarly difficult to bring up in the paths of 
virtue. 

In some families we find a fine sense of honor 
and a sensitive regard for truthfulness even in 
early years, while in others these virtues are 
only acquired after years of training and dis- 
cipline, and always sit upon their possessors 
like ill-fitting garments which were bought 
second-hand. We know that those who are 
harmonious in their married life will be likely 
to give birth to children who are harmonious 
in themselves and among each other, and that 
strong lungs and a sound digestion may be be- 
queathed to one’s descendants. 

I know families in which there is a high aver- 
age of intellectual and moral attainments, but a 
low average of harmony and ‘‘fitness.’’ The 


* T am rejoiced to learn that the W. C. T. U. has lately taken 
hold of the subject of heredity as belonging to the work of a 
society for the promotion of Christian temperance. In this they 
are beginning at the beginning of their task, and they will in this 
way be able to prevent the birth of much of the evil they have 
hitherto worked so nobly to reform. A pound of preform is 
worth a ton of reform. 
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members do not fit themselves nor each other, 
and there is continual jar and friction. There 
may be no lack of love and a certain sort of 
sympathy—they may stand ready to die to- 
gether, but find it extremely difficult to Live to- 
gether. Looking for the cause of this state of 
things, we find that the parents of these fam- 
ilies, although irreproachable in character, were 
unsuited to each other, and, through ignorance, 
it may be, had neglected to make special effort 
to spare their children the burden of inheriting 
their incompatibilities. 

Even when the circumstances seem decidedly 
~ unfavorable, most surprising results may be ob- 
tained by proper regard for the laws of heredity. 

The following case strikingly illustrates this.* 
A “‘love match” resulted in the union of two 
persons who were of nervous temperament and 
poor physique, many ‘“‘incompatibilities,’’ and 
small means. Besides this, the wife was suffer- 
ing from a difficulty which made maternity un- 
desirable and well-nigh impossible. Under the 
circumstances, they questioned whether an in- 
definite postponement of parenthood were not 
proper, and, in fact, clearly indicated. They 
considered the matter carefully, took the bene- 


* The wife came under my professional care ; I give the il- 
lustration with the consent of the parties. 
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fit of medical advice, and finally decided that 
their only honorable and safe course would be 
that which should have a family of healthy chil- 
dren as its objective point. The wife was 
placed under medical treatment, and in the 
course of a few months was in physical condi- 
tion safely to undertake maternity. 

Recognizing their limitations and disadvan- 
tages from the outset, the young pair deter- 
mined to make every reasonable effort to give 
the children as good a birth as might be under 
the circumstances. Each tried to cultivate 
health and strength of mind and body ; the laws 
of heredity were studied; conscientious care 
was taken that the mother might have bright 
and cheery objects about her and loving 
thoughts in her mind during the period when 
each child gained all its influence from the out- 
side world through her. Each child was also, 
during this period, the subject of prayer, that 
the Holy Spirit might enter into its developing 
life and cause it to be so generated that the after 
work of regeneration might, if possible, follow 
as the day follows the dawn. 

It would be too much to say that this course 
would, in every case, be followed by results as 
marked as were those in this instance ; but in 
this family the children have proved to be, if 
not all that could be desired, at least much bet- ~ 
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ter than could have been expected in the or- 
dinary course of events. 

They are symmetrical and sound in body, 
equable in temperament, and affectionate tow- 
ard the parents and each other. They have 
never been more than half the trouble and care 
that children ordinarily are, although possessed 
of high spirit and a keen sense of justice. What 
may develop as they arrive at maturity no one 
can tell, but it is certain that they now bear the 
impress of pre-natal love and care and a good 
birth. This cost the parents some effort and 
self-denial, but they have been repaid fourfold 
in the ease with which the nursery has been 
managed ; moreover, little differences of taste 
and opinion were laid on the altar of sacrifice to 
the interests of the children who should be 
born to them, and each, as it joined the family 
circle, brought new degrees of harmony and 


_ joy. 


I have repeatedly heard the father of that 
family declare that he had no reason to believe 
himself a dollar poorer than he would have 
been if no child had come to claim his care. 
Just what might have been in that case it is im- 
possible to tell, but it is certain that many a 
childless marriage which began under appar- 
ently happier auspices than this one ended in 
misery and divorce. 
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I do not believe there is any such thing as 
‘‘accident of birth.’’ That is simply a cheap 
and easy way of describing that which we are 
‘too ignorant or too indifferent to understand. 
Heredity, in its relation to the human family, is 
the most delicate and complicated problem that 
can engage the attention of the sociologist ; it 
is no wonder that we do not yet understand all 
its laws; but, because we do not, we are not 
justified in calling its manifestations accidents. 
We do not yet even understand all the laws of 
mechanics. More than a quarter of a century 
ago my father bought one of Wheeler & Wil- 
‘son’s sewing-machines ; it worked finely, but 
was subject to occasional fits when no amount 
of coaxing and oiling would avail to make it 
sew properly. No cause could be found, but it 
was discovered that usually after a short rest, 
sometimes of not more than a few hours, it 
would work perfectly. That sewing-machine 
still does the family sewing, but is still subject 
to the fits. Not being a mechanic, I have never 
diagnosed the difficulty; but I believe the 
makers have done so, and have, in a new ma- 
chine, quite obviated it. These fits were almost 
certainly not accidental, but were the effects of 
some mechanical principle which was inadver- 
tently introduced into the mechanism ; it may 
have been so small and seemingly insignificant 
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a matter as the unequal expansion of two metals 
heated. by friction. 

To the experienced and patient observer, the 
outlines of a family history may be learned 
from the temperaments and physiques of the 
children. The first born may be a morbid 
creature, much given to tears, and so tell the 
tale of the like condition of the mother during 
the first year of married life ; another may have 
a peculiarly joyous and buoyant disposition, 
which is the record of a quiet, happy time spent 
among favorable surroundings. 

Still another, who is extremely prudent and 
economical, was born at a time when reverses 
in business had called for special prudence and 
economy from the parents; while his more 
generous-hearted and free-handed brother is 
the chronicle of the later years when accumu- 
lated fortune enabled the father and mother to 
cultivate these virtues in themselves. 

A time of special mental exaltation of one or 
both parents is often represented by a scholar 
in an otherwise dull family ; while the stupid 
child may be considered the record of a time 
when, for some reason, the parents had settled 
into the prosy routine of daily life without prop- 
erly attending to the needs of their higher and 
better natures. 

In a general way the temperaments of the 
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children show whether the parents began rich 
-and grew poor, or the opposite ; and whether 
the earlier or later years were the happier. 
They even expose something of the history of 
those parents before marriage, at times. Many 
a courtship which contained an episode to which 
neither husband nor wife will willingly refer, 
even to the other, is published to the world in 
the lustful nature and impure life of their first- 
born. 

For nearly twenty years I have made a study 
of first-born children, and I am satisfied that it 
is one of the laws of heredity that they should 
resemble the father. The reason for this ap- 
pears to be that in a happy marriage the hus- 
band is, during the first year, an object of pecul- 
iar interest and admiration to the wife; she 
thinks of him rather than of herself, and her 
child is patterned after the model she had before 
her. , 

The second child, under favorable circum- — 
stances, usually resembles the mother, for the 
reason that, having already one child like the 
father, both parents unite in the desire that the 
second one should be like the mother. When 
the first child resembles the mother markedly, 
it is occasionally difficult to account for it ; but 
usually it will be found that the marriage was 
an unhappy one, or the wife was innately selfish 
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or a chronic invalid, or for some other reason 
was led to think of herself rather than of her 
husband. Those who oppose the claims of 
heredity urge that children who had pre-natal 
hate and neglect from one or both parents 
sometimes prove gentle and good ; that chil- 
dren “‘of good family’? sometimes cause that 
family sorrow and shame; that great men are 
the fathers of insignificant ones, etc. All this 
is true, but it does not disprove the rule; it 
rather confirms it. 

Any one who will read the second command- 
ment of the Mosaic Decalogue carefully will 
learn that the Creator distinctly affirms that He 
has arranged the law of heredity, and that in 
His accounts with His children He carries the 
debits through three and four generations, and 
the credits through indefinite generations. The 
debits and credits are mostly arranged accord- 
ing to the “‘ fathers’ of the first generation, but 
some of them run farther back. This accounts 
for much of the seeming conflict in heredity ; 
but there are other corrections to be made be- 
fore we get the true factors of the problem. 
Many make the mistake of confounding reputa- 
tion and character. Heredity takes no account 
of reputation ; it is interested in character alone. 
If the secret history of a family were revealed, 
it might be found that the son was not unlike 
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the father in character, but in reputation. 
Again, repentance and tears may not wholly 
efface the record which sin has stamped on 
character, and it sometimes happens that sins 
of youth are passed along to children born of 
parents who have long walked in the ways of 
righteousness. 

I have known many instances where sons and 
daughters of good family turned out badly, but 
I know of scarcely one where investigation 
would not show that the sin and evil were at 
some time conceived in the heart life of a near 
ancestor. This seems hard ; but this would be 
an uncertain and unjust world if the vine were 
as likely to produce thorns as grapes, while the 
latter were as often found elsewhere as in the 
place where one would naturally look for them. 

In the case of inferior children from superior 
parents we meet another point in the law of 
heredity—viz., that good care as well as good 
seed and good soil is necessary in order to in- ~ 
sure a good harvest, be that harvest a crop of 
wheat or a brood of children. Modern agricul- 
ture laughs at the farmer who thinks to get out 
of the soil that which was never put into it. It 
is quite as ridiculous to expect to find in chil- 
dren that which has never been given them. 

If a great man spend all his best energies in 
other ways, and give but the stale and tired 
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odds and ends of interest and vitality to the im- 
portant matter of reproduction, he has no right 
to expect that more than the stale and tired 
part of himself will be reproduced. 

There are professional men who waste on their 
ambition or ‘on their false sense of duty the 
vitality which is almost more than vital breath 
to those who are to be born to them. There 
are business men who, in their zeal to pile up 
fortunes for their children, discount the vitality 
of the next generation, so that it lacks either the 
health to enjoy the inherited wealth or the 
character and virtue necessary for its preserva- 
tion and use. There are some saintly women 
who, in their zeal for foreign heathen, come 
dangerously near to being the mothers of 
heathen at home. 


* * * * * % 


The relation of the physician to the cemetery 
has been a favorite subject for humorists from 
time immemorial; there is a relation little 
dreamed of by the average maker of jokes. 
We learn some of our most valuable lessons 
from cemetery records. 

In many a lot may be seen a little head-stone, 
which seems to say : 


‘©If I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for ?”’ 
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The date on this bit of marble may be thirty or 
forty years earlier than that on any other one 
of the head-stones. 

It appears often as though what the first 
child ‘‘ was begun for’’ were to prepare the 
way for those who were to follow; and it is 
early ‘‘ done for’’ for the same reason that the 
sawyer casts away the first slab cut from the 
log. We may not accuse Nature of being 
wasteful nor unjust in this ; she works for the 
highest good of the greatest number ; and if we 
break her laws and spoil her work we may be 
not only content, but grateful that she deigns 
to repair the injury without casting away more 
than a part of the material damaged. Physi- 
cians see numerous illustrations of this. I will 
give one that came to my notice several years 
ago. 

A courtship which had begun in a school-boy 
and school-girl friendship resulted in the mar- 
riage of a sound and vigorous man to a young 
woman who was an invalid. It was not thought 
that she could live more than a few years at 
most, but the young couple preferred to be 
happy together for the little time, even if it 
might be but a few months. They scarcely ex- 
pected to become parents ; nevertheless in due 
time a child was born to them, a nervous little 
sufferer, who stayed a few months and then 
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went to rest. A physician gravely informed 
them that there was no hope of their having a 
child which could live. I was consulted about 
the case by a relative ; I was unable to see the 
persons, but from what I could learn of the cir- 
cumstances, felt justified in expressing a more 
hopeful opinion, and gave some generai advice 
as to manner of life, etc., in the hope that the 
next child might have a good share of vitality. - 
Both husband and wife are now strong and well, 
and are the parents of several healthy children. 

In another lot we see but two graves, hus- 
band and wife, solitary in death, as evidently 
they were in life. 

But there is another cemetery lot with a 
record more sad than this one. It contains the 
graves of a large family, all of whom, perhaps, 
lived beyond the years of infancy. The father 
and mother may have died at a green old age, 
but no one of their children lived to cross the 
threshold of manhood or womanhood, or, at 
least, died soon after doing so. More often 
one of the parents died in the prime of life, and 
some, at least, of the children lie in tiny graves. 
It is scarcely possible that these children 
could have been well born, and afterward died 
of injuries or from ordinary disease. No. 
This is a record of heredity. When one parent 
died young, it was probably in consequence of 
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some disease which, passed along to the chil- 
dren, according to the law of heredity, caused 
their death, either directly or by’so weakening 
their vitality that they were unable to with- 
stand other diseases. The case when both par- 
ents remain strong and healthy until old age 
seems more difficult to understand ; but it is an 
open book to those who have skill and patience 
to read it. Heredity demands that one shall 
order his life so as not only to preserve himself 
in health, but so as to have vitality to spare for 
his children. The two are by no means insep- 
arable. Those of strong constitution and in- 
domitable will may apparently escape from suf- 
fering in their own persons for the mistakes 
they have made, but Nature exacts payment 
from their children. Such mistakes may not 
belong in the list of those which the law pun- 
ishes—not even among those which society dis- 
approves; they may even be accounted high 
virtue by public opinion; but Nature, taking 
account of character and ignoring reputation, 
accounts them crimes. Perhaps the guilty ones 
were missionaries who, with a righteous zeal 
which was without knowledge, undertook to 
convert as many heathen in ten years as would 
have furnished sufficient work for a lifetime ; 
or a minister and his wife who were ambitious 
to ‘go up higher” more rapidly than was good 
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for their vitality ; or a merchant who, with the 
best of motives, made haste to be rich; or 
the farmer who paid off the mortgage on his 
farm in five years—his wife bearing half or two 
thirds of the burden—when he ought to have 
taken ten for it. 

But there is one cemetery lot which makes 
my heart sick—it is the one with a long row of 
infant graves. The devout lay observer is wont 
to exclaim: ‘* What a mysterious Providence !”’ 
It certainly is both mysterious and providential 
—mysterious how the parents could have been 
guilty of bringing those infants into the world, 
and providential that the morbid, weakly things 
were removed soon, and not allowed to cumber 
the earth, a weariness to themselves and others. 
And there is another mystery about it—that the 
parents were willing thus to advertise their 
weakness and their sin. It had been better to 
have let the kindly hand of time level the dishon- 
oring little mounds of earth, and to have put the 
chronicle, if anywhere, on the least conspicuous 
place on the family monument. One, two, 
even three infant graves may call for sym- 
pathy for the bereaved parents ; but when the 
number reaches a half dozen or more, sympathy 
often may well be swallowed up in pity and its 
near of kin, contempt! Behind this row of tiny 
graves there usually lies a loathsome disease, 
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which might have remained a secret had not 
heredity published it to the world. 

There is another disease which is born of sin, 
and which leads to grave results, although it is 
popularly believed to be a small matter, easily 
and quickly cured, and leaving no trace behind 
it. This disease sometimes lies behind the cem- — 
etery lot with only the graves of husband and > 
wife. Children had been desired, and it had 
been thought a mysterious Providence which 
withheld them. Investigation might have ex- 
plained the matter in this way. The husband 
contracted this disease; he was apparently 
quickly cured, and supposed that to be the end 
of it; but the end was not yet. He gave the 
disease to his pure and innocent wife, in whom, 
perhaps, it was never recognized at all; but it 
did its work—the inflammation which it caused 
thickened the walls of delicate tubes in the 
mechanism of reproduction ; they were stopped 
up, and she became barren. 

Heredity is a solemn fact, and an inexorable 
factor in human weal and progress. It is an 
unwelcome truth to very many because it 
“tries the reins and searches the heart’’ of in- 
dividual life as nothing else can do, It is, in its 
way, a sort of religion, too, and it is a preacher 
of righteousness ; for the individual must hold 
himself back from a@// intemperance in the use 
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of mental and physical faculties, and keep him- 
self in harmony with Nature’s laws, if he would 
not have his sin find him out, and appear in 
mental, moral, or physical unloveliness or de- 
formity in his descendants. 

The Divine Master said: ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?’ Yet 
humanity was at that time trying to do this very 
thing, and humanity is trying to do it still. 

In undoing a tangle of thread there is always 
a temptation to work at the loops; by pulling 
these they may be made larger, and apparent 
progress result ; but the beginning and the end 
of the loop are still lost in the mass, and too 
often this has been made tighter than it was 
before. The only sure way is the slow and 
tedious one, which patiently finds one of the 
ends and works from there. Heredity teaches 
the reformer an important lesson ; he too often 
looks for grapes from thorns, or spends his 
energies in the effort to fit the thorns to some 
useful purpose when he might as well be culti- 
vating grapes. He rescues a few individuals, 
but the great stream of human life meanwhile 
rushes by him on its way from sin to destruc- 
tion. 

A pound of preformation is worth a ton of 
reformation. The reformer, striving to cure, 
has the odds against him, and must meet with 
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virtual defeat. The preformer, striving to pre- 
vent, has an apparently slower and less promis- 
ing task, but the end, though it may be far off, 
must be glorious success. The sociologist who 
begins at the beginning of his work must lay 
the foundation for safe and desirable heredity 
for those whose parents are yet in childhood, 
and an indispensable part of his work will be to 
_ teach the responsibility and blessedness of par- 
enthood. 

In this chapter we have considered the dark 
side of the picture more than the bright one ; 
but the picture is not all dark. He who visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation also shows 
mercy unto thousands of those who love Him 
and keep His commandments. And He has 
also said: ‘* The promise is unto you and your 
children,” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WOMAN’S WORK. 


NATURE clearly indicates that woman was in- 
tended to be man’s companion and coworker. 
Nature arranged that woman should be man’s 
equal—not that she should be his equivalent 
nor that she should do a man’s work—that she 
should bear her fair share of the burdens inci- 
dent to life, and should have her full share of 
the compensation. In her arrangements, Na- 
ture trusts her children with certain details, and 
if her children prove inefficient or untrustwor- 
thy, she is often made to bear the blame. Her 
arrangement of a division of labor between man 
and woman is wise and just; but men and 
women have been unwise in carrying out the 
details of her plan, and injustice to both, espe- 
cially to woman, has resulted. 

Broadly considered, Nature arranged that 
man should be the provider of means of subsist- 
ence, and that woman should be the dispenser 
of these means. 

In this arrangement woman is at somewhat 
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of a disadvantage with man, because he stands 
nearer the source of supply, and if he choses to 
disturb the balance of affairs, he finds it easier, 
for'a time, at least, to selfishly keep all for him- 
self and do his own dispensing than woman does 
to win her own supply. The balance of affairs 
between men and women has become much dis- 
turbed ; man is prone to maké woman his play- 
thing or his slave, or to neglect her altogether ; 
and woman, crowded out of the place God 
meant her to fill, and finding much difficulty in 
regaining that place, is in many instances mak- 
ing another place for herself by becoming a 
bread-winner. 

This is proper and, indeed, necessary on the 
part of many, andit will tend to readjust society 
on a natural and healthy basis, provided woman 
keeps clearly in mind what her natural and per- 
manent position is, and does not forget that as 
a bread-winner she is in an unnatural or tem- 
porary one. Unfortunately, many women have 
forgotten this, or have inherited forgetfulness 
of it from their mothers, and so we have the sad 
spectacle of women who advocate female inde- 
pendence as an end and not a means—as an end, 
making her man’s equivalent; and not as a 
means, bringing her back, by and by, to her 
proper position as man’s companion and co. 
worker—his complement. 
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We believe the Creator to be omnipotent, 
therefore He might have made each individual 
of the human species complete, fully furnished 
to sustain and reproduce; but He has not so 
made man, but has wisely, as we believe, given 
man a division of labor. 

In considerations of this question, I believe 
a grave mistake is made in that man’s work is 
considered first. Woman listens in respectful 
silence to the end, and then exclaims: ‘‘ Well, 
as far as regards the industries, there is no 
reason why / cannot do all that.’”’ And it is 
perfectly true. A wise Creator has arranged 
it so in order to provide for the possible contin- 
gency of man’s forcing woman to take care of 
herself. | . 

But without going into the details of man’s 
work and bis superiority over woman in it, let 
us consider woman’s work. In the first place, 
it certainly zs woman’s work, for it cannot be 
done by a man, however willing a man might 
be to do it ; and, in the second place, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the world would soon 
come to an end without it; in the third place, 
it is a more honorable and important work than 
man’s; and, finally, if woman does her work 
well and thoroughly, it requires all her time 
and vitality. So woman is debarred from 
doing a man’s work not because she cannot do 
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it, but because her own work is all she can pos- 
sibly attend to. 

The key to the question, What is woman’s 
work ? is the fact that Nature has imposed on 
her the most of the burden of reproduction. 
The rest of woman’s work follows naturally, 
for as she is brought into peculiarly close rela- 
tions with the human individual at its tenderest 
age, when it requires to be treated with the 
greatest gentleness and tenderness, and to have 
the smallest details of its daily and hourly re- 
curring wants thought of and cared for by an- 
other, the Creator has endowed woman with a 
special store of the gentler and finer qualities 
of mind and heart, and has given her a peculiar 
adaptability for planning and executing little 
details connected with the distribution of means 
of subsistence to the ends of the comfort and 
happiness of those about her. But in doing 
this, woman is the home-maker and _ house- 
keeper, and this is just what God meant her 
to be—just this and nothing more. Perhaps 
some woman who has read these words will ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Yes, he is like all the rest ; he believes 
that woman should be confined to the narrow 
round and petty details of domestic drudgery !” 
There is the cant of sociology as well as the cant 
of religion. I believe the words “narrow round,” 
“petty details,’’ and “domestic drudgery” to 
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be among the most offensive cant expressions 
that belong to the social problem, and they only 
belong to woman’s work when it has been_ so 
belittled and degraded from what God meant 
it to be that it is scarcely recognizable. Wom- 
an’s work is what she makes it, and she may 
make it less narrow, less petty, and less like 
drudgery than man’s work is, if she will. An 
able writer on this subject has said that in the 
division of labor woman is at a great disadvan- 
tage with man because she must do the one 
thing, housekeeping, while man may take his 
choice from all besides this—virtually that a 
man may choose his calling, but woman can 
have but one in any case. The exact opposite 
of this is far nearer the truth. A man is a 
bread-winner, and this task usually confines him 
to a narrow round of duties which he performs 
day after day, often with so little variety that 
he feels ‘almost like an automaton ; often it is 
worse than this, for in the fine and exact divi- 
sions of labor in the large manufacturing indus- 
tries, a man is frequently little more than a 
small part of a machine, and his success depends 
upon his working as much like a machine as 
possible. Whatever the social or intellectual 
grade of the man, he is the bread-winner, and 
his wife is the bread-dispenser. The latter 
work is a higher and more honorable task than 
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the former one. Incidentally man may have 
contact with various interests in his work, and 
may serve human weal in many ways; but, 
nevertheless, the object of his work is to win 
bread, and this object is, as a rule, constantly 
in his mind. Woman’s work, on the contrary, 
is as a distributor, and this gives her interests 
as broad as all human needs and brings her 
into the closest personal relations with others. 
‘Man’s work is impersonal, woman’s personal ; 
persons are always more interesting than things, 
and so a woman's work is more interesting than 
a man’s. It may be objected that a man also 
comes in contact with persons in his daily round 
of industry. He does and he doesn’t ; he cer- 
tainly meets others in his daily round of work, 
but, as a rule, he meets them in a selfish way— 
that is, he is bread- winning ; his bread-winning 
requires that he should meet others, and he 
meets them mainly for the sake of what he can, 
directly or indirectly, get out of them. Such 
contact as this can scarcely be said to be con- 
tact at all. It certainly is not the contact which 
best draws one out of self and lifts him above 
the sordid things of earth and sense. It may 
be said that this is a low and unworthy view of 
man’s work as a bread-winner ; that may be, 
but it is a fair statement of what bread-winning 
actually is among the majority of those in the 
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trades and in business, and too frequently in 
the learned professions. 

Woman’s work, on the contrary, requires her 
to come into the closest contact with others, 
less for her own advantage than fortheirs. She 
is the real maker of the home and the queen of 
the household ; husband and children look to 
her to take dollars which of themselves are as 
unmeaning as bits of clay or stone, and convert 
them into ight and warmth and music and art 
and books and food and drink and clothing and 
all else which go to make up the visible and 
palpable factors of a home ; but woman’s work 
is better than this, for husband and children 
look to her to fill the place with love and sym- 
pathy and tact and a ready interest in each and 
every one of them, and to infuse an air of gen- 
tleness and grace over all, without which no 
quantity or quality of material things could 
make a home. 

But best and noblest of all the work that 
belongs to woman is maternity. In this she is 
also a distributor, for she may use all the ma- 
terial resources that come to her hand in such 
a way that they shall conduce to grace of mind 
and heart and person in herself, and through 
her be distributed, indirectly at least, to the 
members of the next generation. It may be 
said that woman does not do this work alone ; 
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that she receives help from man. To some de- 
gree this is true, but man’s part in the distribu- 
tion of character to the next generation is a sub- 
ordinate one. Any one who doubts this needs 
only to study the history of families with good 
mothers and bad fathers, and those with bad 
mothers and good fathers. There are countless 
examples of good mothers who have brought 
up large families of children who turned out 
well, although they had little for which to thank 
their fathers. We sometimes see the reverse 
experiment tried; I have never known an in- 
stance where it was a success. It is true that 
the wife with a bad husband may not expect to” 
accomplish as much with her family as she 
might do if she had the help which her husband 
should give her, and if he be markedly bad she 
runs great risk of having one or more of her 
children inherit more or less of his badness ; 
but under these adverse conditions she may yet 
make her family a virtual success if she will ; 
while the father, working under the like condi- 
tions, usually finds his family a virtual failure. 
It is not an easy matter to account for this. 
We see numerous examples of children inherit- 
ing one and another quality and tendency from 
the father, and in a given number of examples 
these may seem to cover all the essential points 
of character, and yet the father who is not 
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properly supported by the mother is a failure as 
a progenitor. The mother appears to transmit 
the co ordinating moral forces without which 
it is impossible to make a strong and successful 
human life. 

Some may claim that, granting all this, the 
woman’s. position is a narrow and monotonous 
one as compared with the man’s. Let us look 
at a few examples. 

The wife of. the day laborer living in three 
rooms, and having all the work to do for her 
husband and several small children besides her- 
self, usually has a busy life, and a hard and 
monotonous one as compared with many more 
fortunate people. She bakes and washes, makes 
and mends, sets tables and washes dishes, 
dresses children and undresses them again in a 
round which ends only with the day, and must 
be taken up again on the next; yet her life is 
not without variety—in fact, each day is full of 
it; from the time when she arose at five in the 
morning to make the fire for her husband's 
breakfast, or to nurse the baby, until she lays 
down her darning at bedtime, she has given her 
attention to processes which, if organized into 
money-making industries, would make a half 
dozen trades, besides doing a number of other 
interesting things. What has her husband been 
doing meanwhile? He went to his work, 
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dinner-pail in hand, at early morning, joined 
the horse, cart, and two or three fellow-laborers 
with whom he has worked until not one of the 
company possesses a new idea or story with 
which to entertain the rest, and—shovels sand 
until twelve o’clock. ‘He then sits under the 
shadow of the cart and eats his cold dinner and 
takes a nap or smokes until one o’clock, when 
he again shovels sand until six. Which has had 
the narrow, monotonous round of work! But 
it mav be claimed that the man’s labor ends at 
six, while the woman must work until nine or 
ten, and the objector quotes the couplet which 
has so often done service before : 


‘“Man’s work extends from sun to sun, 
But a woman’s work is never done.”’ 


This is sometimes true, but so is it that 


‘* Man’s work extends from sun to sun,’’ 
While a woman’s work is not begun. 


In the case of the laborer and his wite we not 
infrequently see that the wife rests during the 
evening, while her husband, who has worked 
hard for ten hours already, works the whole 
evening long at rude carpentry or something 
else which will increase the convenience or 
comfort of their simple home. The husband 
rested for an hour at noon, but the wife has 
very likely rested more than this; and even 
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when most hurried with her work, she will 
usually find a little time to read, if she likes, 
while nursing the baby. In the matter of com- 
panionship she has had the advantage of her 
husband, for besides the occasional ‘‘ running 
in’’ of this or that neighbor, whose varied inter- 
ests always furnish some interesting topic of 
conversation, she has her children, and a child, 
with its developing powers of mind and body, 
furnishes variety and entertainment for any one 
who is near it, and may almost furnish a liberal 
education to any one who studies it intelligently 
and carefully. 

Going higher, we find that the skilled me- 
chanic or the small tradesman has more variety 
and entertainment in his work than the day 
laborer has, but his wife still has the advantage, 
for besides having the wide range of duties 
which the laborer’s wife found in her life, she 
is in very many cases able to keep a servant, 
and have a good share of time and vitality for 
the cultivation of her mind in various ways, 
and for amusement. 

If we look at the mercantile and professional 
classes, we find the advantage vastly on the 
side of the wife, for her husband not infre- 
quently works like a slave during fourteen or 
more hours of the twenty-four ; but this work 
‘is often of the narrowest and most monotonous 
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sort, like adding columns of figures, or watch- 
ing the fluctuations of stock quotations, or at- 
tending a round of patients with symptoms 
which for years have been as familiar and unin- 
teresting as the homeliest household words. 
And this round of duties often, usually, in fact, | 
' requires so much time and vitality that the man 
has little of either to spend in amusement or in 
broadening his education, so that one of the 
common occurrences is for an intelligent and 
successful merchant or professional man to be 
so narrow in his education and cultivation that 
he can talk of little else than shop. Compare 
this with his educated and cultivated wife, who 
need do little or no domestic work that money 
will hire some one else to do for her, who has 
ample time and vitality for the cultivation of 
literature, art, and music, and may acquire 
breadth of information through much travel at 
home and abroad. There are thousands upon - 
thousands of such cases in America where the 
wife’s position is immeasurably superior to her 
husband’s, with the single exception that he 
stands nearer the sources of supply than she 
does. 

It is said—and has been said so many times 
that most people seem to believe it—that man’s 
industrial position insures him a better and 
broader education than his wife or sister enjoys. ° 
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I do not know how it may be in all parts of the 
country, but zz Mew England the average wife 
as better educated and is broader in her intellect and 
culture than her husband—is, in fact, ‘too good 
Jor him.” 

But, whatever the dignity of woman’s special 
work, many women are denied the privilege of 
enjoying it, because some of those who are 
. married are treated as playthings or slaves, and 
others have no opportunity to marry at all, be- 
cause many men prefer to remain single. I 
believe a woman obliged to work for her daily 
bread is a blot on creation, as the Creator in- 
tended it to be; yet I feel sympathy with much 
of the so-called Woman’s Rights Movement, 
because I question whether it will be possible 
for woman to acquire and hold her natural and 
inalienable right to be supported in dignity as 
wife and mother until she has “‘ carried the war 
into Africa’’ and acquired the unnatural and 
alienable right to take care of herself. When 
she has done this she may, perhaps, use her in- 
dependence to dictate and secure reasonable 
terms in her relations with the other sex. 

I feel sympathy with nearly every effort that 
has been put forth by earnest and true women 
for the advancement of their sisters. I must 
say, however—and I say it with great reluc- 
tance—that I believe many of those who have 
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been connected with the Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment, and, at least, some of the advocates of 
higher education for women, have been to 
blame for disseminating opinions and theories 
which, indirectly at -least, have aided and 
abetted the sin against maternity. In many 
cases, certainly, nothing of the sort was ie 
tended. Their words, as construed by the pure 
and intelligent woman, may have had no bad 
influence ; but not every woman who has read 
or heard these words has been very pure nor 
very intelligent. And so there has grown to 
be a feeling among many women—some of 
them good and true ones, too—that the duties 
of maternity are a sort of low-grade drudgery 
which properly may be left to those who lack 
the will and the ability necessary to carry them 
into a higher ‘sphere. Education, influence, 
feadership are all desirable, and a woman hasa 
right to desire them; but if she acquire them 
at the price of her privilege of wifehood or 
motherhood, she has paid too dearly for them, 
and can never use them in a cause so high and 
noble that it will atone for the sin of selling her 
birthright. Some of our noblest women, who 
are proud of being the mothers of famihes, feel 
in their hearts a tendency to grudge the time and 
vitality demanded by the nursery. 

1 once kacw a woman who was prominently 
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connected with a popular and important reform 
movement ; I had supposed her childless, but 
met her one day leading two beautiful children. 
Learning that they were her own, I congratu- 
lated her on her good fortune, when she drew 
a weary sigh and replied, ‘“‘ Yes, but they are 
an awful sight of care.’’ 

When heredity is better understood it will be 
recognized that, in the long run, nations are 
made or unmade according to the love and care 
bestowed upon children before their birth, and 
the influence they receive in the nursery ; then, 
and not before, will woman learn the dignity 
and blessedness of maternity, and she will re- 
double her endeavors to acquire and use her 
every right and to drink more deeply at the 
fountain of knowledge—not that she may filla 
sphere higher than maternity, but prepare her- 
self to fill that sphere so well that her descendants 
may be of earth’s noblest and best. It has been 
said that a woman may bring up a family in re- 
spectability even when that family inherits little 
or no good from the father; this is true even 
when the mother is weak, provided some 
woman of strength of character comes to her 
rescue, Some years ago I learned of a case 
which strikingly illustrates this. 

A somewhat strong-minded woman, who had 
no false ideas as to woman’s sphere, and who 
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had brought up a large family of her own, 
besides ‘‘ lending a hand ”’ to a number of her 
less fortunate neighbors and friends, found her- 
self at the age of sixty with a little spare time 
and vitality, and decided to undertake the 
reformation of a family belonging to the pauper 
and criminal classes. She chose a family living 
in the greatest degradation. The father was a 
jail-bird, the mother not more than half bright. 
In point of intelligence the children ranged 
from a total idiot to one who was decidedly 
promising. : 

The mother had given her children pre-natal 
love and care so far as she could, and crowned 
the after love she gave them by committing the 
youngest two to the entire care of her benefac- 
tress, although that meant their entire separa- 
tion from her, and she loved them devotedly. 

That family was lifted out of the pauper and 
criminal class ; several of the children became 
church-members, and the two who were re- 
moved from the rest of the family became rep- 
resentative people of the town in which they 
lived. 

This incident never became known outside 
the locality where it occurred. This reformer 
never became a popular heroine, never received 
the applause of admiring audiences, nor saw her 
name in print. She worked quietly, often with- 
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‘out the sympathy of those nearest and dearest 


to her, sometimes without the gratitude of those 
whom she served; yet she labored patiently 
on, never halting, never doubting, always giy- 
ing her own personality to her chosen task. 

There are hundreds and thousands of noble 
American women who are doing this sort of 
work. They are our really strong-minded 
women, for it requires more character, con- 
science, and will to do this than to carry on an 
arm’s-length contest with abstract evil when 
the better part of society forms an admiring 
audience. 

I rejoice in the recent advance in the higher 
education of women. I believe it rests on solid 
ground and has legitimate ends, although some 
of its advocates have somewhat mistaken its 
real meaning, and have claimed too much for 
iti« . 

It is interesting to study the history of the 
movement and see how its enemies have con- 
tinually retreated before its advance. At first 
—long ago, fortunately—it was claimed that it 
was wicked to educate a woman. But inspira- 
tion uttered no certain sound on this matter, 
and by and by light came, and the civilized 
world ‘‘ moved on”’ from that barbarous idea. 
Next, it was claimed that she was incapable of 
education. Science investigated the subject 
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and found that the woman’s brain was exactly 
like the man’s except that the latter was larger 
in proportion to his greater weight and bulk. 
While science was puzzling over the strange 
phenomenon of an animal with an organ for 
which it had no adequate use, women explained 
the mystery by taking college prizes away from 
their less able or industrious brothers. Society 
was surprised, but finally decided to laugh and 
retreat behind the claim that, although woman 
has the intellect, she lacks the physique neces- 
sary to the attainment of a higher education. 
Some good fighters—and able physicians are 
among them—still remain at this point. I 
believe science has refused to furnish aid or 
comfort to either party, but Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, and other like institutions 
seem to be winning frequent victories for the 
women. The most advanced enemies of the 
higher education of women are those who ad- 
mit that she can acquire a scientific education, 
but deny that she can satisfactorily use it when 
she gets it. Educated women doing effective 
work in professions in this and other countries 
have answered this objection again and again. 
It seems to me that two mistakes are often, 
if not usually, made by the more enthusiastic 
advocates of the higher education of women: 
one is that it should be acquired between the 
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same years that a man’s higher education is ; 
the other, that its object should be to make 
woman, in as far as possible, man’s equivalent. 
These are two grave mistakes. I believe there 
is neither mental nor physical bar to a woman’s 
getting as thorough an education as her brother ; 
but I do believe that Nature protests against 
her attempting to get it at as early an age. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. Embry- 
ology teaches us that the female is a higher 
order of being than a male of the same species. 
The rule is, the higher the order, the slower 
the development. This is true in man. The 
male is developed at an earlier age than the 
female, and is, besides, so much less compli- 
cated and delicate that he can bear much greater 
mental and physical strain during the years of 
development than the female can. It is foolish- 
ness, therefore, for women to attempt to ac- 
quire a higher education at as early an age as 
their brothers do. They caz do it, but not 
with safety ; they usually discount health and 
strength for themselves or for their children by 
doing it. Dr. Emmet believes a woman should 
not attempt to finish a higher education before 
she is twenty-five years old. That is certainly 
none too old. (See Note on page 151.) 

The object of a woman’s education should be 
to fit her to be a man’s coworker and compie- 
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ment—xzot his equivalent—though in the present 
ill-balanced state of things she sometimes seenis 
forced to be man’s equivalent as nearly as may 
be. The question now seems to be, Ought 
women to enter the various industries and pro- 
fessions or not? There seems no question that 
some must do so in the present state of society, 
but the great majority ought not. 

Nature produces a few more women than 
men.* Could she justly deny them the means 
of self-support? In various ways society in- 
creases the disparity by destroying men in war, 
etc., and by unequally massing those who re- 
main; and society is in duty bound to provide 
some compensation for this disadvantage. Fi- 
nally, there is aclass of men who might marry, 
but will not ; consequently there is a class of 
women who should marry, but cannot. Those 
who are to blame for this abnormal state of 
things ought-to be held accountable for it. 
May the time come when the State will settle 
accounts between the parties by taxing single 
men and devoting the proceeds to the industrial 
education of single women who are able to 
work, and to the support of those who are not ; 
and may the tax be so heavy as to make it an 
inducement to escape it through marriage. 


* This is doubted by some. It is true in the civilized lands, 
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It is not so very many years since the author- 
ities of great cities decided that to attempt to 
stay the plague by cleaning the streets would 
be an impious act, showing a lack of confidence 
in Providence! Now the people who should 
neglect to do so would be thought to tempt 
Providence, and would be compelled by public 
opinion to do it as belonging to the common 
safety. The sentiment of society now is prac- 
tically this, that people may marry or not as 
suits their personal convenience ; and if they 
marry, may marry whom they please outside 
the line of near kinship. We shut our eyes to 
the plain teaching of Nature, and make for our- 
selves rules and regulations which are absurd 
and even puerile. Could we have a more 
marked example of this than that a people as 
civilized as the English allow mental, moral, 
and physical deformity to go on reproducing 
itself ad Hbitum, while it forbids a man to marry 
his second cousin or his deceased wife’s sister ! 
If every Englishman who has married within 
the last hundred years had married his second 
cousin, and every one who became a widower 
had straightway married his sister-in-law, the 
mental, moral, and physical disturbance of so- 
ciety would not have been a tithe of that which 
has been caused by the descendants of *‘ Mother 
Jukes”! 
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Marriage is so intimately connected with the 

weal of society that I believe the time will 
come when the State will recognize its duty to 
provide, not only that the unfit shall not marry, 
but that the fit shall marry. 
A vast stream of corruption is constantly 
being poured into society because those who 
were in condition to marry and lead honorable 
and useful lives preferred to lead selfishly single 
and corrupt lives. 

Men complain that they cannot afford to 
marry, and they berate society for this state of 
things. Man’s love of luxury and his silly pride 
are oftener to blame for this than are the same 
qualities in women. If women must work, it is 
but fair that they should have honorable and 
remunerative employment, and every honorable 
man ought to feel some measure of personal re- 
sponsibility for this; but any honorable man 
who is able to support a wife and family, and is 
not doing it, ought to consider carefully whether 
he is not living below the line of privilege and 
duty. Man’s first duty to woman is to provide 
that she shall not be obliged to support herself. 
A man’s duty to any woman who is obliged to 
support herself is to do his best to assist her to 
this end. Paid female labor has a near and a 
remote object, and the latter one is the more 
important. The immediate object is that the in- 
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dividual female shall have means of subsistence ; 
the remote object is to restore the balance of 
society by refusing man the privilege of using 
woman as a toy or a slave. 

If a man has wronged a woman, either by 
stealing from her outright, or by refusing her 
work, or by under-paying her, or by neglecting 
to marry and support her in dignity as wife and 
mother, he has no right to complain if she force 
her way into serious competition with him in 
the higher industries and professions. 

I, for one, say, live and let live, or, better 
than that, live and help live, to the 70,000 
supernumerary women of Massachusetts, and 
to the thousands of others who are in the indus- 
trial ranks because no man hath married them.* 

Those who claim that woman ought to sup- 
port herself say that many—possibly more than 


* There aré women who are single from choice. I believe 
there are many who are unmarried because they never met 
those who sufficiently aroused their interest and respect to lead 
them to look upon them as possible husbands ; many of the latter, 
I dare say, have even never had an offer of marriage, simply 
because their self-respect and sense of honor prevented them 
from allowing a declaration of love which they felt they could 
not return. Many a woman who has never had an actual offer 
of marriage has, nevertheless, had ample opportunity to marry 
if she had cared to do so. But this and other phases of the 
woman question which do not involve first principles cannot be 
enlarged upon in these few pages. : 


_ 
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half—of the families in the world could not make 
both ends meet but for the income-producing 
labor of the wife and mother, and they make 
the further claim that a higher order of vitality 
is found among the hard-worked peasant women 
of Europe than among the well-to-do women 
of America. As to the first statement, it may 
be said that the state of society which requires 
woman to be a wage-earner is an abnormal and 
corrupt one. All the female wage-earners in 
the world will not earn enough to pay to-day’s 
bill for extravagance and vice. ‘The second 
claim is not sustained by the facts—the opposite 
is true. Of a given number of female infants 
who are born under the two conditions, the 
greater per cent will be found alive and in 
health at eighteen years of age among the well- 
to-do class in America, and at fifty years of age 
the advantage is vastly against the laboring 
woman. No onecan doubt this who has mixed 
with the daily life of the peasant class of Europe 
and seen how their women get past their prime 
at thirty and are old and feeble at fifty—the 
age when many an American woman, who has 
not exhausted her vitality by luxury and frivol- 
ity, is inher prime, and at the acme of womanly 
attractiveness. 

Many men seem to fear that if women once 
become self-supporting they will be unwillin=s to 
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marry and rear families; were this true it 
would but be a case of showing men that ‘‘ what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.”’ 
In this busy, mercenary age we have learned 
to place too high a value upon that which 
money will buy and too little respect upon that 
which money cannot purchase ; and it is true 
that too many capable girls have the idea that, 
in order to show their smartness and capability, 
they must show themselves smart at making 
money and capable of taking care of them- 
selves ; but it is also true that Nature seems to 
have a stronger len on woman than on man; 
for although many men who might marry will 
not, the average woman who has earned an 
honorable and lucrative position for herself 
seems to be very willing to marry when a suit- 
able opportunity offers. 

A woman should have the highest and best 
education which circumstances allow, because, 
other things being equal, she is a better wife 
and mother if well educated. 

Many claim that a higher education hardens 
a woman and partially unfits her for domestic 
life. I believe this is not true, unless the edu- 
cation has been crowded into early years, which 
belong to the special development of her 
womanly functions and balance. 

I have had fair opportunity to study the ger- 
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sonelle of a celebrated female college of which 
Massachusetts feels justly proud, and I fail to 
see any seriously hardening or unsexing influ- 
ence from it. On the contrary, it has always 
seemed that both faculty and students showed 
-a high degree of strictly womanly qualities ; 
even that those in the highest positions and the 
best scholars appeared fitted, both by tempera- 
ment and culture, to shine in domestic life. I 
make the acknowledgment with the greater 
pleasure because the discovery was an agree- 
able surprise. 

Is the estimation in which fashionable society 
holds babies fairly illustrated by the rule which 
sends them out on the street in the care of a 
servant, while it is the correct thing for the 
mother to appear with a pet dog in her arms? 

Iam surprised that so many otherwise sen- 
sible and wise mothers have allowed themselves 
to follow this wicked and contemptible custom. 
It is cheering to note that many women of posi- 
tion are asserting their womanhood and courage 
by substituting the baby for the dog. 

When we become thoroughly civilized we 
shall hear very little about woman’s rights, 
because then wo.nan will be in the full enjoy- 
ment of the one right which embraces all 
others ; we shall seldom hear woman talk about 
a career, and she will then express regret that a 
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career is necessary for her. There will then be 
much Jess talk about higher education of women, 
because that will be a matter of course for those 
who need and wish it. There will be little 
complaint about women in the industrial ranks, 
because the few who will be there will have 
good and sufficient reason for it. 

But we are not fully civilized yet ; genera- 
tions may pass away before we _ shall be. 
In the mean time, woman must fit herself to 
survive in the unnatural position into which she 
is forced, and preformers must seek to produce 
men and women who will be willing to under- 
take the duties and compensations of lifeas God 
intended them to do. When that time comes, 
men will not hesitate between paternity and 
selfish ease, women will not hesitate between 
maternity and a ‘“‘career,’’ nor will a pug dog 
be a more respectable care than a baby. 


Note to page 143. 

In order to the safety and comfort of the young woman student, four things 
should be borne in mind: rst. Digestion is less a matter of what one eats than 
when and how he eats it; it is absurd to expect good digestion with a tired 
stomach and a busy brain; a few minutes’ rest before dinner, and a half hour’s 
rest with a five-minute nap afterward would cure many a dyspeptic and restore 
many a tired brain to working condition. 2d. Regularity of the bowels should 
be expected and demanded ; it is a physiological cvz7e to allow them to be ha- 
bitually torpid, as many young women students do. I would even make it a 
misdemeanor for a student to fail to report to the matron a single day’s irregu- 
larity. 3d. Vitalzty as well as ¢zze should be allowed for recreation ; change of 
work is zof in itself rest. 4th. And last, but by no means least, one or two en- 
tire days out of each twenty-eight ought to be given up to physical and mental 
rest ; this should not simply be allowed, it should be reguzred, and the curric- 
ulum ought to allow for ‘‘ making up”’ the studies without borrowing time or 
vitality from recreation, 


CHAPTER VII. 
OVER-POPULATION. 


Ir would be unfair to assume that all who 
seek to avoid the parental relation are actuated 
by vicious or unworthy motives ; people of de- 
cided cultivation of head and heart are found 
among these, and some of the reasons which 
seem to them good and sufficient for their 
course are over-population, ill-health, poverty, 
and the discomforts and dangers of child-bearing. 

The danger of over-population being con- 
sidered a serious matter by some intelligent and 
sensible people, others, who are neither intelli- 
gent nor sensible, are encouraged to use means, 
be they fair or foul, to avert the calamity. 

Some portions of Europe and Asia are un- 
comfortably crowded, but it is probable that 
they might support a much greater population 
than that which they now have if society were 
arranged on a proper basis. 

North and South America, Australia, Africa, 
and many islands of the sea contain but a frac- 
tion of the inhabitants they might well support, 
even with the present industrial knowledge and 
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appliances. Add to these new discoveries in 
science and natural resources, with a steady 
growth in providence and virtue, and the imag- 
ination may scarcely set a limit to the number 
of people who might live on this earth in com- 
fort and prosperity. It is difficult to say just 
what, in kind and degree, the progress of the 
next few hundred years may be, but we have 
hints of the future from the past and the pres- 
ent. When electricity is more fully known and 
applied to daily use; when the sun’s rays are 
caught and harnessed for our use to give us 
light, heat, and mechanical service by day and 
night, and when we learn to use, and not waste, 
the larger part of what the lavish hand of Na- 
ture pours into our laps—when this comes—and ° 
I do not doubt that it will come before this 
world is seriously over-populated—it will doubt- 
less bring with it numbers and vastness of re- 
sources not now dreamed of by the most san- 
guine. 

Too many of those who have given attention 
to the relations between population and food 
supply have made the mistake of assuming that 
the one increased by geometrical progression 
and the other by arithmetical progression. 
This, were it true, would give us cause for the | 
gravest anxiety for the near future. According 
to this theory, the world is steadily growing 
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bankrupt ; but the theory is not true, fortu- 
nately, and this old world is steadily growing 
richer in the ability to feed and clothe the mem- 
bers of the human family. A deal of misunder- 
standing arises from confounding the words 
consumption and destruction. Consumption, 
as applied to food, does not mean destruction ; 
nothing is or can be destroyed ; we can change 
its form for a time—that is all. We burn a 
tree, but when we have finished the operation 
Nature is in possession of the water, gas, and 
ash which composed it, and can go to work and 
make another tree or other form of vegetable 
life with them, and, in fact, she does do it if we 
but give her time. We only borrow the food 
which we eat and incorporate into our physical 
systems. Nature isthe lender ; she holds good 
security for the loan, and will certainly call it 
in sooner or later and devote it to the use of 
some other one of her children. More than 
this, Nature secures good interest on her loans 
to us, for, broadly considered, her resources 
are increased in value by our use of them. 
Brains are a large factor in the food problem. 
Physical Nature is not a storehouse of re- 
sources for the production and preservation of 
life ; 2 2s @ machine, and the quantity and qual- 
ity of the product depend largely upon the 
brains brought to bear upon the running of it. 
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Probably this machine will not run forever, but 
we have every reason for believing that it will 
last for many millions of years yet. 

There is certainly a good supply of solar light 
and heat, and there is no scarcity of water, 
There is a limit to soil capable of supporting 
vegetable, and so, animal, life, but the laws and 
forces which created what we now have are 
still at work making more, and we do not de- 
stroy any of it. Sometimes we fail to put 
things back where they belong, and limited sec- 
tions grow barren; but the fertility, or that 
which makes it, is all safe somewhere, and sooner 
or later Nature will work it up again for our 
use. Although this earth is not a storehouse 
of food, but a machine for producing it, yet 
Nature does, as a matter of fact, furnish us 
some store of food in the form of fish and game 
and the plant life which flourishes without our 
care ; but all this store is a mere trifle, a sam- 
ple, as it were, which Nature turns out to show 
us how the machine works. It is estimated 
that human brain and muscle can produce more 
than fifteen hundred times as much from an 
acre of land as Nature usually gets out of it 
alone. Human effort attains results nearly if 
not quite as brilliant in fish culture and in other 
directions. The food supply and the ease and 
comfort of life have steadily increased with the 
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increase of population, and there is to-day more 
and better food per capita of the human family 
than there was hundreds of years ago, and the 
increase has been almost without break. 

There is a limited quantity of plant-sustaining 
soil, but even this is not a fixed quantity. 
This earth is not yet completed. Nature is still 
at work on it. Weare fully aware of this when 
an earthquake shakes us about or even engulfs 
the results of our labor. Few realize, however, 
that our earth is having solid matter added to 
it all the time. This is from the waste material 
of other worlds, and comes to us in the form of 
cosmic dust; it is estimated that this amounts 
to five hundred thousand tons in a single year. 
So Nature is shifting about the illy-balanced por- 
tions of the earth; she is still adding to its 
quantity ; she is still at work making productive 
soil out of unproductive rock, and is still in- 
creasing the fertility of that soil by taking valu- 
able material from the sun and air and putting 
them into plants and animals, and through 
them into the earth ; and, finally, man is rap- 
idly learning how to get more and better results 
from Nature’s resources. Will any one dare 
affirm that food increase can only be at the rate 
of arithmetical ratio ? 

Just a few words about the geometrical ratio 
of human increase : it is theoretically true, but 
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not actually, and it is so far from truc that, as 
already noticed, man stands in a more favor- 
able relation to food than he did hundreds of 
years ago. One of Nature’s laws is that there 
shall be a certain amount of compensation 
allowed to any form of life for the disadvan- 
tages with which it is burdened. Accordingly, 
the lowest forms of life, those which have least 
ability to protect themselves, are enormously 
prolific, and those better provided with means 
of locomotion or defence are less so. This rule 
holds through the lower animals, and even with 
man, for even his ability to reproduce himself 
is more or less in inverse ratio to the amount of 
intellect, and so of food-obtaining power, he 
possesses. But granting all that, it may be 
claimed that the probable rate of increase in 
man, as judged by his past history, must scon 
bring him face to face with actual starvation 
for which there will be no remedy. The pres- 
ent rate of increase in population certainly can- 
not go on indefinitely on this earth. But is 
there not some good and wise reason for the 
present rapid increase, and will not this increase 
slow down by and by when it has accomplished 
its purpose? As we feel respect and reverence 
for the old book which taught science correctly 
several thousand years before man discovered 
it for himself, let us consult it in regard to this 


~ 
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point. This book tells us that the Creator com- 
manded man to be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth and subdue tt. Man has gone 
on multiplying for thousands of years, and still 
he is not numerous enough to fill a tenth part 
~of the earth, and he has scarcely begun to suo- 
due the forces of Nature to his best interests. 
Hundreds or thousands of years hence, when 
he shall have accomplished this, as we now 
estimate accomplishment, and the whole earth 
is made fertile and productive, very possibly 
science may have taught us so much more 
about the character and capacity of Nature's 
machine that the time of complete subjection of 
the earth to man’s well-being may seem as far 
off as it now does. 

The source of the most of our material re- 
sources may be traced back to the light and 
heat of the sun. Only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the sun’s rays falls upon our planet, and of 
this but a small fraction is retained, the rest 
passing off by radiation. Here lies a most fas- 
cinating and fruitful field for the exercise of ap- 
plied science. Could the larger part of these 
rays which are now lost to us be retained and 
used, the results would well-nigh surpass the 
wild dreams of the Arabian Nights’ tales.* 


* Since writing this it has come to my notice that a celebrated 
German scientist has recently suggested that the time may come 
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The relation between population and food 
supply would be made worse instead of better 
if the disciples of Malthus were to gain a large 
following, for the reason that those who would 
be capable of comprehending their doctrine, 
and who would have the character and self- 
control to live up to it—to sacrifice natural in- 
stincts and impulses for the good of future gener- 
ations— would be the more intelligent and capa- 
ble part of humanity ; but this is the part which 
produces, directly or indirectly, by brain or 
muscle, more than it consumes; while the 
least intelligent part of humanity—that which 
produces less than it consumes—would still go 
on breeding. 

The danger of this world’s becoming over- 
burdened with human beings is certainly a very 
remote one, and I have no doubt that Nature 
will in due time make a proper adjustment be- 
tween the birth-rate and the food supply with- 
out calling upon us to assist her by means de- 
grading alike to soul and body. 


when.applied science wil] be able to provide food for as many 
human beings as would occupy this planet if zt were one vast 
city f 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OTHER BARS TO PARENTHOOD. 


ILL-HEALTH is often a good and sufficient 
reason why persons should not marry and be- 
come parents, but the laity are often entirely 
mistaken in their ideas as to the kind and de- 
gree of ill-health which is a bar to the parental 
relation. One may look the picture of health 
and imagine himself well, and yet be in a con- 
dition which will cause much trouble and sor- 
row after marriage, and give his descendants a 
right to rise up and call him anything but 
blessed. 

On the other hand, we often see those who, 
to an unprofessional eye, appear delicate, even 
far advanced toward a fatal decline, who have 
nothing radically wrong with them, and who, 
after marriage, improve marvellously in general 
condition and become parents of healthy 
children. Some of these would probably have 
remained life-long invalids had they remained 
single ; others, who improved somewhat in 
health, but avoided parenthood, would have 
enjoyed better health had they become parents. 
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It is not always easy nor possible to account _ 
for this, but marriage is a natural and physi- 
ological condition, and, as such, would be ex- 
pected toconduce to health and vigor, though the 
very marked improvement which follows mar- 
riage is frequently a mystery even to the physi- 
cian who carefully searches for the cause. 
Hereditary tendency has much to do with the 
matter. There are some families in which it 
seems to be a well-established rule that the 
children are delicate until marriage, and then 
grow robust ; while in others the opposite is 
true. If there be no dangerous hereditary 
tendency, and the vital organs are in fair con- 
dition, feeble health need seldom be a bar to 
marriage, and if conscientious endeavor be 
made to that end, it may be expected that heal- 
thy, happy children will crown such a union. 

Conditions vary greatly in different cases. 
Some have such store of vitality that the hus- 
band may devote himself assiduously to busi- 
ness, and the wife give much time and strength 
to social and other obligations, and yet their 
children inherit sound bodies and sunny tem- 
peraments. In other cases, the task of giving 
the inheritance of a good birth to one’s children 
seems to require almost the entire vitality. 

Much of the ill-health which causes respect- 
able and well-meaning people to hesitate about 
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undertaking the responsibilities of marriage is 
entirely due to petty and respectable vices, 
such as late hours, over-excitement, too much 
food with too little exercise, strong tea and 
coffee, tobacco, excessive use of condiments 
and appetizers, moderate tippling, etc., while 
any of these, joined to intemperance in the con- 
jugal relation, may suffice to cause sterility, or 
to lay the burden of ill-health upon offspring. 

Those who.will be intemperate in any respect 
should hesitate about undertaking marriage and 
parenthood, and those who are anxious to have 
children should first seriously count the cost 
and see whether they are able and willing to 
pay it. Luxury is blamed for many of our 
- social ills, even by people who think well of 
luxury. The luxury which diminishes and de- 
teriorates a race is the abuse, not the use, of 
prosperity, and abuse is vice. A carriage and 
pair of horses, when not used for some indus- 
trial end, are a luxury, and yet may tend in 
many ways to the comfort, happiness, and use- 
fulness of their possessor, so long as they are 
used and not misused. Many women misuse a 
carriage to take them everywhere they wish to 
go ; their circulation is weak, and they are cold ; 
their livers are sluggish, and they are tired ; 
they misuse and over-use all their prosperity, 
and. they are bored. ; 
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A woman who is habitually cold and tired 
and bored may not expect to become the mother 
of sound and vigorous children. 

Writers often refer to the English habit of 
walking, especially on the part of women; no 
one can understand to what an extent this is 
carried unless he has seen it for himself. This 
custom must come in vogue here if we are to 
have strong and healthy women among the 
upper classes. 

The quiet and uneventful administration of 
President Hayes will be remembered long after 
some more brilliant ones have been forgotten, be- 
cause his brave and queenly wife took a firm and 
womanly stand on the question of temperance. 

Would that the present administration, which 
will pass into history.as one of measurable suc- 
cess in the face of great odds, might be remem- 
bered also as the one in which the charming 
and sensible woman who presided at the White 
House had set the fashion of walking! As the 
first woman of the land she may do this ; if she 
does, every physician in America will be her 
enthusiastic friend, and unborn generations will 
have cause to bless her name. 

* % % % * x 

Poverty is, perhaps, the most frequent excuse 
offered for unwillingness to become parents, 
and this often seems a sufficient reason. Itisa 
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remarkable fact that this plea is seldom used by 
the really poor, but frequently by those who are 
comparatively, or actually, well to do. There 
are many poor families that ought not to be- 
come larger than they are, but this is because 
of their vice rather than their poverty. 

Poverty is one of the most difficult words to 
define. One feels poor because he cannot afford 
to give his children meat on Sundays and holi- 
days; another, because he cannot buy his wife 
a silk dress and himself a gold watch ; a third 
feels himself a poor man because he cannot live 
in a ‘‘ brown-stone front,’’ and a fourth because 
he has not $10,000 a year to spend on a yacht, 
and so it goes. 

The most of the poverty in this world is felt 
by those who want what they do not need, 
rather than by those who cannot have what they 
do need. Grinding, galling poverty comes to 
any one whose tastes and desires are a certain 
distance in advance of his bank account. 

The American family in comfortable circum- 
stances usually spends about twice as much 
money and vitality in the rearing of children as 
is necessary or desirable. People assume at 
the outset that it will be a great expense, and 
for this reason frequently defer the matter of a 
family until they grow rich. Then they pro- 
ceed to throw away money, time, and vitality 
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in over-dressing, over-feeding, over-attending, 
and over-indulging their children. It would 
be better for them and vastly better for the 
children if the latter had been born earlier and 
received less spoiling. 

A cynical wag has adapted Shakespeare to 
his mood and made him say: ‘There is a 
divinity which shapes our ends rough, hew them 
how we will.’’ I believe there is a divinity 
which helps us to shape our ends smooth when 
we apply honest effort to those ends, be the cir- 
cumstances never so unpropitious. There are 
countless examples of those who began married 
life with but a slender stock of material re- 
sources, but who bravely and cheerfully tried 
to meet every duty, who were prospered in 
every respect—in children, health, wealth, and 
influence. And there are as many who began 
with the most flattering prospects, but who 
from the first deliberately planned to shirk duty 
for selfish ends, that they might live just for 
themselves, who came to grief in the widest 
and bitterest meaning of the word. 

The Creator intended that the married should 
become parents; He did not intend that ulti- 
mately they should gain any advantage by 
neglect of this duty. 

x * * * * * 

The discomforts and dangers of gestation are 
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neither few nor small; yet they are not so 
great in number and degree as is generally sup- 
posed, and medical science is constantly making 
them less. It is but a few years since she who 
was about to become a mother was expected to 
ignore her condition as far as possible. In 
many cases she did not feel free to discuss the 
matter with near female relatives and friends ; 
shut up to herself, she became the prey of mor- 
bid fancies and horrible fears ; mole-hills were 
magnified into mountains, and, in the case of a 
first pregnancy, when her ignorance was not 
even relieved by experience, her condition 
sometimes endangered reason itself. 

The present state of things is much improved ; 
the average woman knows much more about 
what belongs to that period than her grand-— 
mother did, and she usually feels free to seek 
counsel and sympathy from female friends. 
Another improvement which I am rejoiced to 
see is in the matter of ‘‘ going out’’ during the 
few months preceding confinement. At ‘this 
time the future mother especially needs the ex- 
ercise and diversion thus obtained, and it is 
absurd and wicked to withhold them from her, 
The Germans, who, by the way, are much in 
advance of us in much belonging to the bearing 
and rearing of children, teach us a good lesson 
in this respect. A frequent sight on the prom- 
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enade of almost any city in the German Father- 
land is an officer or other person of high rank 
proudly escorting his wife, who is evidently 
soon to become a mother. 

The ‘‘ morning sickness ’’ is much dreaded by 
some, and perhaps it will always remain more 
or less of a burden on the minds of those who 
are liable to pregnancy. Medical skill is in 
most cases able to mitigate this discomfort, and 
often altogether to cure it. 3 

Even under the improved conditions, very 
many women dread the period of gestation be- 
cause they are then in a morbid and distressed 
state of mind and body, and on this account 
have come to consider child-bearing a patho- 
logical process. Gestation is as truly a physi- 
ological condition as is digestion, and there is 
no more necessity for morbidness of mind in the 
one case than for dyspepsia in the other. In- 
deed, there is less, for Nature, who is liberal 
and metes out compensations with a lavish hand, 
has arranged that the discomforts—there must 
always be the disadvantage of increased weight 
and bulk—shall be offset by marked advan- 
_ tages during this period. It is difficult to ob- 
tain examples of. perfectly normal gestation, 
because so few women are perfectly normal in 
mind and body ; ; but when they are normal or 
nearly so, it is a rule to which there are few ex- 
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ceptions that the mother-to-be is in a decidedly 
buoyant state of mind and in an exalted state of 
body and soul. I have often noticed this; so 
marked is it, indeed, frequently, that all the 
family recognize it, and rejoice when it is known 
that another little stranger may be expected 
soon ; and, converscly, this is suspected when 
the mother is noticed to be more bright and 
winsome than usual. 

Children born under these happy auspices are 
likely to be fortunate in temperament and phy- 
sique, though a clean personality is a better 
guarantee of a good birth for one’s. child than 
is a mere state of exaltation during a few weeks 
or months before it is born. Our children in- 
herit what we have been all our lives, rather 
than what we happen to be at the time of their 
birth. 

The discomforts and dangers of birth-giving 
are considerably greater than those of the 
months that have gone before, but here medical 
science has achieved some of its most brilliant 
and beneficent results through the use of anti- 
septics and anzesthetics. 

‘““ Child-bed fever’’ was once the great dread 
and danger of this period; now it is rarely 
met, even in the large maternity hospitals 
where the conditions are most conducive to it. 
In the Gebdér Anstalt at Prague the death-rate 
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was, during the time I was there, /ess than one 
in sixteen hundred of those delivered. 

The use of anesthetics in midwifery is of 
comparatively recent date ; the results are most 
satisfactory ; indeed, 1 consider them nearly as 
brilliant here as in general surgery. We are 
under obligations to Dr. R. A. Kingman, of 
Boston, for his able and persistent efforts to 
bring this use of anzesthetics to the attention 
of the medical profession.* All admit that ether 
anesthesia gives marked relief during labor, 
: but some claim that it retards the natural proc- 


*Tnan articleentitled “Anzstheticsin Normal Labor’’ (Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, October 8th, 1885) Dr. Kingman 
says: ‘*‘The subsequent effects upon the mother cannot be 
such as to play any important 7é/e in her convalescence ; for not 
being given to complete anzsthesia, its influence must be less 
than after evena slight surgical operation. By virtue of the 
rest and relief from pain afforded during labor, it ought assured- 
ly to predispose to a more favorable convalescence. * * * With 
regard to the danger involved in the use of ether, the simple fact 
that in the nearly forty years, and among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of midwifery cases in which ether has been used, nota sin- 
gle death has been attributable to it, would seem to be a suffi- 
cient reply to the question. * * * As has been stated, we wish to 
abolish neither consciousness nor sensation, only pain. The 
patient is aware of the contraction, but does not suffer from it. 
She should be able to answer questions and carry out our di- 
rections intelligently. * * * Having at our disposal substances 
capable of safely and effectively relieving pain, without mate- 
rially affecting the progress of labor, it becomes our duty as 
physicians to at least offer to our parturient patients a mitiga- 
tion of their sufferings.’’ 
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ess, and others that it gives rise to undesirable 
after effects. The former is occasionally the 
case; and possibly the latter is true in rare in- 
stances when complete anesthesia is maintained 
for a long time. I have never met either of 
these objections in my own practice; indeed, 
my experience has been of the happiest nature. 
I find that partia/ anesthesia, instead of retarding 
labor, decidedly assists it, and I would use it in 
many slow and difficult cases on this account, 
even though it did not afford the patient im- 
mense relief. 
Anesthesia is of great service in labor in 
those cases where the pains are strong enough 
to give the patient great distress, but still too 
weak to do satisfactory work. This effect of 
an anesthetic probably rests more upon psycho- 
logical than physiological grounds. It is well 
known that fright or any sudden emotion of the 
mind may lessen, or entirely arrest, labor pains ; 
no doubt this, joined to the actual pain, is often 
the cause of dilatory or arrested labor. Anzs- 
thesia relieves the distress of mind and body, 
and allows all the vitality to be used in the real 
work in hand, for suffering is always at the ex- 
pense of vitality.* Many suppose the use of 


* Labor may progress perfectly under complete anesthesia, 
because the womb is controlled by muscles which are not 
affected by it. 
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ether in labor to be, in any case, difficult and 
dangerous. I believe the danger to be almost 
minimum in skilful hands, and the difficulty is 
so slight that I have used it with the most satis- 
factory results when I had no assistance except 
such as the patient herself could render. In 
such a case, of course, the point of uncon- 
sciousness is not reached. I believe complete 
anesthesia to be seldom necessary, either to the 
improvement of the labor or the marked relief 
of the patient. 

The time is certainly near at hand, if, indeed, 
it be not already come, when the discomforts 
and dangers of maternity need no longer deter 
any brave and true woman from becoming a 
mother. 

The Prince and Princess Hohenlohe, of Aus- 
tria, are a good example to those who imagine 
that society obligations may excuse from the 
duty of. parenthood. They have a family of 
bright, healthy children. The princess has 
social obligations compared with which those 
of the average American woman are insignifi- 
cant, but she considers that her children have 
the first right, and she punctiliously devotes 
one year to each child—partly before its birth 
and partly afterward ; it is then provided with 
a wet-nurse, and the princess returns to society. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


AN honorable spinsterhood is a hundred times 
better than a dishonorable wifehood. No wom-— 
an should marry, unless she loves; marriage 
which is not a union of hearts as well as hands 
must always be a virtual failure. A genuine 
and worthy love is always founded upon respect ; 
a love which one must first excuse, he must 
afterward accuse, and finally condemn, 

A young woman should not forget that her 
lover virtually proposes himself as the future 
father of her children ; only from this stand- 
point can she make an intelligent and safe esti- 
mate of him. It is a foolhardy thing for a 
woman to marry a man to save him, and no 
self-respecting man should ask it. He thereby 
asks her to risk her life happiness on a single 
throw, and the dice are loaded. To experienced 
ears a man’s protestations of what he will do 
and be, after marriage, sound like the clown’s 
wisdom—“ Let not him that taketh off the armor 
boast like him that putteth it on.’’ Marriage 


> 
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reformation is much like death-bed repent- 


ance. 
‘* The devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, 
The devil a monk was he.’’ 


A good time to learn to be a prudent, tem- 
perate, and virtuous husband and father is dur- 
ing the twenty years before one begins. 
‘“Cramming’’ sometimes enables college stu- 
dents to ‘“‘pass’’ brilliant examinations, but 
crammed knowledge is seldom very abiding ; 
the virtues are peculiarly difficult to ‘‘ cram.”’ 

Few young women realize the power and re- 
sponsibility which rest with them in the matter 
of checking the loose habits of young men. 
The latter often have the idea that they may 
do almost anything they please, provided they 
keep out of jail, and it will not seriously disturb 
their social position; not infrequently they 
boast that he who has the reputation of being a 
Don Juan ina small way is liked al] the better ! 
‘Where there is smoke there is fire ;’’ there is 
some foundation for this idea, and young 
women are to blame for it. The remedy isa 
heroic one, and only heroines can apply it. — 

A young woman was twice seen to decline 
the arm of a young man who accompanied her 
home from gatherings of young people. Toa 
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friend who asked the cause of this unusual pro- 
ceeding she said: ‘‘ | know him to be a man of 
impure life, and I cannot take the arm of such 
aman.”’ If all had the womanliness and hero- 
ism to follow her example, the marriage and 
birth-rates would for a time be lowered, and 
the numbers of women in the ranks of the 
bread-winners would be correspondingly in- 
creased ; but the average of virtue and the 
quality of posterity would be improved. 

Young men should guard their virtue as a 
priceless treasure. Society may shut its eyes 
to their lapse from virtue, or may even smile at 
it, but society is powerless to absolve character 
from the damning blot. A pure, noble. wife is 
the best gift this world holds for any man, and 
he can pay for it only in kind ; position, wealth, 
and-all else besides that he may offer, count but 
as the small dust of the balance in comparison. - 

So false are the ideas in regard to purity in 
some sections of our country that college stu- 
dents pretend, among themselves, to have had 
dishonorable experiences when their comrades 
know this to be untrue. It often happens that 
a fashion is adopted as the new and correct 
thing long after it has ‘“‘ gone out’’ in the local- 
ity of its birth. 

This depraved fashion has, perhaps, come to 
us from the German university. It is beginning 
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to “go out’ there. In one of the largest and 
most iafluential of them there is a corps of stu- 
dents whose badge is a white cap, and whose 
pledge of membership is the purity of which 
this; badge: is. a symbol *° ** 

The idea that American girls are unwilling to 
begin at the beginning when they marry is, 
- oftener than not, born of the silly pride and un- 
worthy ambition of the men themselves. The 
craze for ‘‘ big’’ things is one of the direst curses 
of our time and country. What we need is, not 
more large establishments with many servants 
and much ceremony, but simple, quiet omes, 
where the mad stream of daily life may rest for a 
little, and the domestic virtues take root ; where 
husband and wife need not be separated by the 
demands of a society which regards them less for 
~what they ave than for what they give; homes 
in which mutual love and need shall hold the 
members of the matrimonial copartnership 
together in harmony of. purpose and action 
which shall find its highest expression in the 
glad voices of merry-hearted children, who, 
having the rich inheritance of good birth, can 
never be poor, whatever the outward circum- 
stances may be. 

The highest type of American womanhood 
stands ready to. share such homes, be they 
never so humble. There is no lack’of girls of 
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good family, well brought up, well educated, 
of unimpeachable character, and well fitted in 
body, mind, and heart to make happy homes, 
who are to be had for the asking by poor men 
who have sufficient character and courage to 
make their future reasonably sure. * * * 

In this connection, just a word about the wed- 
ding dowry. Our European neighbors give it 
too much prominence in the matrimonial affair. 
We go to the other extreme, and often ignore it 
altogether. There is a golden mean between 
these extremes. It is sensible and proper—bare 
justice, in fact—for the man of means to give 
his daughter a goodly dowry at her marriage. 
Many a girl who marries a poor man has com- 
paratively little, or almost nothing, at marriage, 
although a considerable fortune awaits her on 
her father’s death.* There is little doubt that 
a sensible course in respect to the wedding 
dowry would save many a young couple from 
the sin against parenthood. * * * 

It is customary for the bride-elect to spend 
several months or a year in special preparation 
for marriage. This isan excellent idea, but she 
should spend the time ina very different way 


* Too often it is worse than nothing, for it is in the form of 
fine clothes and other things which, indirectly at least, lead to 
expense instead of being a pecuniary help to the young people, 
who must live on a small income. 
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from that which custom usually dictates. In 
many Cases it would be well for her to dispense 
with a third or a half of the usual trousseau, so 
much of it being superfluous, and a large part of 
the rest should be bought ready-made, and thus 
an immense amount of wear and tear of her ner- 
vous system would be spared. An elaborate 
bridal outfit tempts to expenditure out of pro- 
portion to the means, and even when the bride- 
elect has little or no part in its preparation, 
beyond the planning and trying on of dresses 
and other garments, it costs her months of anx- 
iety and exhausting work. 

This time should be spent in whatever way 
will tend to put her into the best possible con- 
dition of mind and body, so that at marriage 
she may be at the acme of complete, normal 
womanhood. It is not easy to say just what 
would best accomplish this end, different cases 
needing different treatment ; in most cases, it 
is probable that a course of light gymnastics, 
with plenty of out-door exercise, would be in- 
dicated ; at the same time, any specially weak 
point in the physique should receive attention. 
A little study—enough to give zest to the exer- 
cise—will be in order also, and if she have not 
already done so, she should take a course in 
elementary physiology and hygiene. In any — 
case, she should receive some thorough and 
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judicious instruction especially bearing upon 
the new and untried world into which she ts 
about to enter. This will often prove a deli- 
cate and difficult matter; satisfactory text- 
books are not to be had, and the mother, in too 
many cases used all her life to reticence on such 
subjects, may find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to be her instructor. 

The present wedding arrangements among 
the well to do are calculated to adorn the young 
couple for society rather than to fit them for 
the duties and responsibilities of domestic life. 
The young people naturally feel that the finery 
is of little avail if society is not to have the 
benefit of it, and, not infrequently, those whose 
hearts prompt them to a more worthy course 
feel compelled to keep free from the burdens of 
parenthood for a season, while they meet the 
expectations of friends and relatives in regard 
to society. Years are expected to bring wis- 
dom, and one naturally looks for more sense 
from parents than from their children ; but it 
seems to me that the young couples nowadays 
have even more conscience and common-sense 
in respect to parenthood than their parents 
have. I oftener meet with cases where young 
married people wish to become parents, but are 
dissuaded by their parents, or where the latter 
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are displeased because a grandchild is expected, 
_than I do with cases where the objection to 
parenthood is on the part of the young people. 
This may not be true in all classes and in all 
sections of our country, but this has been 
my experience in my own practice. It is a 
good idea for the young people to go away by 
themselves for a few days or weeks after the 
wedding ceremony ; but the wedding trip, as 
it is too often made, is an utter abomination, 
and a wedding trip to Europe is the climax. 
The bridal pair can usually do better than to 
visit relatives at this time; they can scarcely 
do worse than to attempt much travel and sight- 
seeing and the life of fashionable hotels. It is 
a good idea to make a short journey to some 
city or resort where one can find a quiet, weil- 
conducted hotel, which furnishes every comfort 
and a good opportunity for the young people 
to be well left to themselves. Many who would 
prefer this sort of a wedding trip make an ex- 
pensive and exhausting journey because they 
feel that they are expected to be able to make 
an impressive report on their return. 

It is difficult for young married people to 
keep on a right basis with each other among 
family friends ; it is almost impossible to do so 
in the average boarding-house. They can keep 
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house on what it will cost to board. Tt may 
Hot be quite ae stylish, but it will be better in 
alinost every Way 

hy the time the frst lew months are past, 
and the pair axe well ow the way to har 
mony—net MHithkeol wills as well as hearts, 
there ae, oF ought to be, family prospects. 
The parentsto-be properly may feel like keep- 
tig the matter to themselves for a time 5 society 
has no tight to demand that they publish the 
fact; but tf they wish credit for honesty and 
Common-sense from people who possess both, 
they should not in aay way apologize for their 
condition ; good sense, good taste, and good 
morals absolutely forbid it, and the laws of 
good society ought to condemn it, too, 

Special effort should now be made to give the 
unbors child love and care, The parent may 
neglect it after it is bora, if necessary, but may 
not dare to neglect it before birth, The little 
thing, scarcely beginning to have form or being, 
even in the imagination of its parents, and ap- 
parently shut away from all influence of the out. 
side world, is yet very much wader that infla. 
ence, and can no more help being moved by the 
thousand and one pulsations of thought and 
fecling that touch the mother than oan the con 
tre of gravity help quivering ander each foot: 
fall on the earth, The unborn child breathes 
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the air of heaven through the mother’s lungs ; 
it sees beauty through her eyes, hears harmony 
through her ears; it lays up store of future 
gladness through her joy in all that is gladsome 
and good; it lays the foundation for future 
hope and courage through her exercise of them 
at this time; and its quantity and quality of 
brain and heart must largely depend upon the 
pattern she furnishes for its copying. 

in view of this, will any woman dare spend 
these months in selfish repining or in the mad 
whirl of social gayety? Will any one worthy 
the name of woman dare ask for a larger or 
more honorable sphere than to mould the destiny 
of unborn generations ? 

* * * We hear too much about mothers being 
slaves to their children. This sort of slavery is 
less often from attention to the actual needs of 
the children, than from the devotion of time and 
vitality when they are useless, if not positively 
harmful. I will mention a single instance in 
which the mother wrongs herself and her chil- 
dren by ill-advised attention. This is in rock- 
ing them to sleep. Nature intended the healthy 
child to go to sleep by itself, and has arranged 
that quiet and darkness should favor sleep. In- 
stead of this, multitudes of children are trained 
from earliest infancy to expect and demand to 
be laboriously put to sleep with the gas burning 
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and the mothers or nurses rocking them, and 
singing, or telling a bed-time story. This is 
bad in almost every way ; ninety-nine children 
out of a hundred would more quickly go to 
sleep without this artificial process if they had 
not been badly trained. The light and heat, the 
bed-time story, and nearly all else that belongs 
to the operation tend to activity of the little 
brains and ward off sleep. Besides this, the in- 
fluence of a hurried and nervous mother or 
nurse is extremely bad ona delicate child. The 
practice of putting children to sleep is, besides, 
a cruelty and an injustice to the children, be- 
cause it often sows the seeds of selfishness 
which follows them all their lives. 

* * * When Nature makes a niche she furnishes 
an object to fill it; when she plants the instincts 
of parenthood in the characters of men and ~ 
women, she does not mock them with longings 
which may not be satisfied. Even for the few 
unfortunate ones who would become parents 
but may not, she makes provision in the unfor- 
tunate little ones whose parents have been early 
called away. Children sometimes seem to be 
born into the wrong families; much oftener 
they are adopted into the wrong ones, and 
bitter experience has caused many to feel that 
adoption must always prove unsatisfactory and 
unsafe, There is no lack of cases, however, in 
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which the relation between parents and children 
by adoption has been in the highest degree sat- 
isfactory. Children are born rather than made, 
and it might be unwise to adopt a child whose 
birth was questionable, or worse ; but there are 
many orphans of good birth whose guardians 
would gladly give them to those who were 
willing and worthy to adopt them for their 
own. It isa pity that those who long for chil- 
dren should remain. childless ; it is yet more a 
pity that children who were born into homes 
should have to be brought up—by machinery. 
We are justly proud of our orphan asylums. 1 
have seen most excellent ones, but never one 
which was really a home. 

There may be those who have no children of 
their own, and yet feel that they cannot be par- 
ents to those born of others. We may not sit 
in judgment on such, but they may not wash 
_ their hands of all responsibility ; directly or in- 
directly, childhood looks to them for love and 
care, and they may not honorably and safely 
withhold them. 

Heaven speed the day when marriage shall 
become a holy sacrament, as the Creator in- 
tended it to be; when maternity shall every- 
where be recognized as the crown of woman- 
hood, and when every home in our land shall 
contain a goodly number of children born to 
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that best inheritance—soundness of mind and 
body. Then will our homes be harmonious 
and happy, and the State, the product of these 
homes, be prosperous and great. The family 
and the State, held together by the bond of 
mutual protection, shall advance onward and 
upward, “‘ And a little child shall lead them.”’ 
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THE PUBLIC STATUTES OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chapter 207.—Of Offences against Chastity, Mo- 
rality, Decency, and Good Order. 


SECTION 9. Whoever, with intent to procure 
miscarriage of a woman, unlawfully administers 
to her, or advises or prescribes for her, or 
causes to be taken by her, any poison, drug, 
medicine, or other noxious thing, or unlawfully 
uses any instrument or other means whatever 
with the like intent, or with like intent aids or 
assists therein, shall, if the woman dies in con- 
sequence thereof, be imprisoned in the State 
prison not exceeding twenty nor less than five 
years, and, if the woman does not die in conse- 
quence thereof, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the State prison not exceeding seven 
years nor less than one year, and by a fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 10. Whoever knowingly advertises, 
prints, publishes, distributes, or circulates, or 
knowingly causes to be advertised, print- 
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ed, published, distributed, or circulated, any 
pamphlet, printed paper, book, newspaper, 
notice, advertisement, or reference, containing 
words or language giving or conveying any 
notice, hint, or reference to any person, or to 
the name of any person, real or fictitious, from 
whom, or to any place, house, shop, or office 
where any person, drug, mixture, preparation, 
medicine, or noxious thing, or any instrument 
or means whatever, or any advice, direction, 
or information, or knowledge may be obtained 
for’the purpose of causing or procuring the 
miscarriage of a woman pregnant with child, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the State 
prison or jail not exceeding three years, or by 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. * * * 

SEc. 17. Whoever sells, lends, gives away, 
exhibits, or offers to sell, lend, or give away an 
instrument or other article intended to be used 
for self-abuse, or any drug, medicine, instru- 
ment, or article whatever, for the prevention of 
conception or for causing unlawful abortion, or 
advertises the same, or writes, prints, or causes 
to be written or printed, a card, circular, book, 
pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind 
stating when, where, how, or by whom, or by 
what means, any such article can be purchased 
or obtained, or manufactured, or makes any 
such article, shall be punished by imprisonment 
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in the State prison for not more than five years, 
or in the jail or house of correction for not 
more than three years, or by fine of not less 
than one hundred nor more than one thousand 
dollars. 


Wharton's Criminal Law, ninth edition, 1885, 
has the following in regard to the common law 
on this subject : 

SEC. 592. At common law the estmeiion of 
an infant unborn is a misdemeanor, supposing 
the child to have been born dead, though if the 
child die subsequently to birth from wounds re- 
ceived in the womb, it is homicide, even though 
the child is still attached to the mother by the 
umbilical cord. area 

Destruction of the infant after quickening is 
agreed on all sides to be an offence at common 
law ; though whether it is so before the infant 
has quickened has been doubted at common 
law. In determining this question we must re- 
member that the civil rights of an infant in rente 
sa mere are equally respected at. every point of 
gestation ; and it is clear that, no matter at how 
early a stage, he [it] may be appointed exec- 
utor; is capable of taking as legatee, or under 
a marriage settlement ; may take specifically 
under.a general devise as a ‘‘ child ;"’ and may 
obtain an injunction to stay waste. 
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That the destruction of an infant before quick- 
ening is a misdemeanor at common law has 
been held in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 
A contrary view at common law has been ex- 
pressed in Massachusetts, New Jersey, lowa, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. * * * 

SEC. 593. The woman on whom the dhertion 
has been performed is a competent witness 
against the defendant, even though she be re- 
gardedas anaccomplice. But in cases of force 
or undue influence the law regards her rather 
as a victim than an accomplice, though if she 
encouraged the attempt, this may tend to 
weaken the moral effect of her evidence. * * * 

SEC. 594. Consent of the woman * * * is no 
defence. us publicum privatorum voluntate 
neqgutt, 

SEc..595. It is a defence that the destruction 
of the child’s life was necessary to save that of 
the mother. 

SEc. 599. All parties concerned in the offence 
are responsible, whatever may be the part they 
take, subject to the distinction heretofore laid 
down in respect to principals. Hence a person 
who receives a woman into his house for the 
purpose of having an abortion performed on 
her, and who procures a physician for the oper- 
ation, is indictable for the offence as principal, 
if it be a misdemeanor ; or, if it bea felony, 
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and the common law distinctions obtain, as 
accessory before the fact, supposing he ren- 
dered no immediate aid in the operation. 

SEc, 182. If the means are apparently adapted 
to the end, then the public peace, so far as the 
attempt is concerned, is as much disturbed as if 
they should be so actually ; and hence the in- 
dictment for the attempt on such evidence can 
be-sustained, ** * 

SEc. 1831. By the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (Sec. 3893; see acts March 3d, 
1873; July 12th, 1876) it is provided ‘‘ that no 
obscene, lewd, or lascivious book, pamphlet, 
picture, paper, print, or other publication of an 
indecent character, or any article or thing, de- 
signed or intended for the prevention of con- 
ception or procuring of abortion, nor any article 
or thing intended or adapted for any indecent 
or immoral use, nor any written or printed 
card, circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, 
or notice of any kind, giving information, di- 
rectly or indirectly, where, how, or by whom, 
or by what means, either of the things before 
mentioned may be obtained or made, * * * shall 
be carried in the mail, and any person who shall 
knowingly deposit, or cause to be deposited, 
for mailing or delivery, any of the hereinbefore- 
mentioned articles or things, etc., * * * shall 
be deemed guilty of misdemeanor,”’ etc. 
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It will be noticed that the common law re- 
gards the prevention of conception as a crime, 
inasmuch as it punishes the furnishing or ad- 
vertising of means for it. 

The distinction between an infant before and 
after ‘‘ quickening’’ is not justly made. No in- 
fant is ‘‘ viable’ at the age when “‘ quickening”’ 
usually occurs ; and, on the other hand, quick- 
ening may not occur at all, and yet the infant 
be in a normal condition, be born alive, and 
live. 

I am indebted to the custodian of the Law 
Library at the Boston Court House for the 
privilege of examining the laws of all the States 
and Territories, and for many courtesies ex- 
tended to me during my somewhat long and 
tedious researches there. I give a tabulated 
statement of the gist of such laws as specially 
bear upon my subject, as far as I was able to 
find any. The statutes, digests, etc., of the 
States and Territories, as found in this library, 
fill more than eight hundred volumes, some of 
which are the size of a Webster’s ‘‘ Unabridged.” 
I was obliged to search a large part of these. 
As the different States have different methods of 
arrangement and indexing, some of them very 
imperfect, and as I am not at home in-a law 
library, 1 have not been able to do the work 
with as great accuracy as I could wish. It is 
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possible that in some cases there may be later 
and more stringent laws than those I have 
found, or laws in some of the States and Terri- 
tories in which I found none, though as regards 
the latter I believe I in every case found the 
chapter in which such laws would naturally 
appear, and read it carefully. 
~ It will be noticed that Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are the only places in which 
I have failed to find some local law against 
abortion. | 

Eight States and Territories—viz., California, 
Connecticut, Dakota, Indiana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, punish 
the woman upon whom the abortion is at- 
tempted. 

Eight States—viz., California, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
York, and Ohio, punish the advertising or fur- 
nishing of means for the prevention of concep- 
tion; and Ohio makes it a crime to even have 
such means in one’s possession. 

Three States—viz., Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, have strict laws against advertising 
or selling medicines especially for female use ; 
such as have a ‘‘ caution to the married,’’ are 
described in ambiguous language, etc. 

In nearly every instance the “‘ attempt to pro- 
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cure’ is made as comprehensive as possible ; 
and in many instances it is specified that it 
makes no difference that pregnancy did not 
actually exist, nor that the means used could 
not have accomplished the end sought. 

Nearly every State and Territory has strict 
laws for punishing the concealment of the birth 
of a child which, if born alive, would have been 
illegitimate, so that it may not be known 
whether such child was not, in fact, born alive 
and murdered. 

In every instance there is an exception made 
in favor of those cases in which the early birth 
of the infant is necessary to save the life of the 
mother. 
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